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LAMSA AIR LINES OFFERS... 
“FREE HUSBANDS” 


Yes, ladies, LAMSA Air Lines in Mexico offers you 
their new “Free Husbands” plan from January Ist thru 
March 3ist. Don't leave your husband at home, take 
advantage of LAMSA's “Free Husbands” offer and bring 
him with you. 

The only thing you have to do is... buy two one way tickets and LAMSA 
gives you two round trips... Take your “hubby” on a second honeymoon in 
Mexico using LAMSA’s “Free Husbands offer from January Ist thru 
March 3ist. 

For information and reservations see your local ‘travel agent, United, 
Frontier, Continental, or 
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AIR LINES 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED AIR LINES 
Reforma 95 Phone 18-00-27 México, D. F. 
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Enjoy a holiday in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


... A holiday you will never forget. 


Mexico is the place where you will find everything to 
relax and enjoy life: With its 365 days of sunshine, its 
marvelous landscapes. swimming. water skiing. fish- 
ing. hunting. luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious 
cuisines, gay nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull 
fights. popular fiestas, outdoor sports and attractions 
of every kind, Mexico offers you more than any other 


country. 


You will find your holiday in Mexico will cost 
less and, what's more—you are never too far from 


home. 
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Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now to visit 


Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorious vacation ever! 


For further information. write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico, City. Mexico 


— 
_* 
Cable addres: DI - GE - TUR 


VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Ceiry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of yOur Mexican Visit 
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Use the coupon below «nd multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 
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Mexico's Twenty-ninth State 


HE long and narrew strip of land whieh eompri- 
ses the peninsula of Lower California extends 
from north to south in the Paeifie Ocean for a 
of 1,500 kilometers. With a superficial! 

area of 151,109 square kilometers, it is 306 kilometers 
at its widest point. A cordillera of steep mountains 
runs through its entire length, forming its topographi- 
eal backbone. Its central region is highly minerelized, 
and through bygone vears abundant quantities of gold, 
silver, and cooper have been mined there. Mica, iron, 
tin, gypsum, lead, porphyry, sulphur, plumbage, mar 
ble, alabaster, and other minerals are also fonnd in 
different sections of the rugged peninsula. 

The climate is hot and dry in the northern see- 
tion, but more temperate toward the south. Tlere, 
where annual rainfall can be relied upon, sugar-cane 
and other tropical crops are grown along the mountain 
slopes and in the humid valleys. 

The meager rainfall and Jack of irrigation in the 
northern section have in the past limited agricultural 
production and thus made this territory almost unin- 
habitable. Drought, indeed, has been the curse of the 
country, and its parched deserts and barren mountains 
have been of slight practical value to Mexico. 


Because of its retarded economy and reduced po- 
pulation the peninsula has not obtained statehood and 
has been administrated by the central government as 
two federal territories, under the designation of Nor- 
thern and Southern territories of Lower California. 


Since 1535, when Hernan Cortés, exploring the 
southern seas, touched the coast of Lower California, 
which he called ‘‘Calida Fornax’’ (heated oven), save 
for mining, no large-scale development of natural re- 
sources has been carried out in this extensive territory, 
and its seant population has shown no increase. Isola- 
ted from the main body of the country, Baja Califor- 
nia has remained at a virtual standstill throughout 
four hundred years. 

This isolation was brought to its end through the 
construction of the Sonora-Baja California Railway, 
begun by the government of President Cardenas in 
1936 and concluded by the present administration in 
1947. This railroad connects Mexicali on the U.S. bor- 
der with the port of Punta Pefioseo in the Gulf of Ca- 
lifornia and the station of Benjamin Hill on the South- 
ern Pacific Lines, which extend from Nogales, Sonora 
to Guadalajara, and thus communicate Lower Califor- 
nia with the whole railway network of the country. 

Traversing the desert of Altar, which hitherto was 
an almost impenetrable barrier between the peninsula 
and mainland, the new railway, in the brief period 
of four years, has literally served to integrate Lower 
California, economically and socially, with the rest of 
the Republic. It provided the means of outlet for the 


products of this territory, as well as the basis for a 
new and intensified era of its development. 

For closely following the construction of this rail- 
way, the government commenced the building of the 
Morelos Dam, which was completed in 1950. Utilizing 
the waters of the Colorado river, this dam is located 
near the city of Mexicali and serves to irrigate 200,000 
hectares of land, which represents approximately 80% 
of the area suitable for irrigation in the entire terri- 
tory of Lawer California, 

The reclamation of this great extension of hitherto 
unproductive desert land has swiftly transformed the 
Northern Territory of Lower California into a flourish- 
ing agricultural zone and the erstwhile frontier town 
of Mexicali into one of the fastest-growing cities in 
Mexico, The population of this region increased from 
78,907, in 1940 to 226,967 in 1950, while its total agri- 
cultural output, mainly consisting of cotton, wheat, 
grapes and olives, is now valued at more than 110.000, 
000 pesos a year. 

Mexicali Valley is today one of the most impor- 
tant cotton producing areas in the country, and its 
output contributes a large share to Mexico's million- 
bale crop. But the economic development of Lower 
California is yet in its incipient stages. Vast olive and 
citrus fruit orchards have been planted in suitable areas 
and will start producing abundant crops within the 
coming two years. The excellent wines produced from 
the vineyards of Lower California already enjoy wide 
popularity, while its fishing industry, with its mo- 
dern canning plants, is the most advanced in the coun- 
try. The great reserve of fine timber, heretofere vir- 
tually unexploited, is yet another source of future 
wealth for this territory. 

The spectacular economic progress of Lower Ca- 
lifornia may be estimated in the fact that while in 
1930 the territory yielded 5,297,640 pesos in taxes, in 
1949 total revenues rose to 21,895,000 pesos, and it is 
officially estimated that the figure will rise this year 
to more than 32,000,000, 

Because of these practical reasons, on the initiati 
ve of President Aleman the Northern Territory of Lo- 
wer California has now become the twenty-ninth state 
of the Republie of Mexico. 

In changing its status from a federal territory to 
statehood the government has brought up to civie ma- 
turity a retarded and heretofore almost worthless re- 
gion, a long-abandoned section of Mexico which it ren- 
dered productive and prosperous by building a dam 
and a railroad. 

Within its fixed georgraphical boundaries, Mexico 
has been actually enlarged by the addition or this new 
state—by the creation of a new and highly productive 
zone, which is entirely the product of constructive gov- 
ernment action. 
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MEXICAN 


Dairyman 


OST of milk in our town is delivered 
horsehack The customer's bottle or jar 
filled trom one of the two-mallon tins slung 
over the saddle. The milk is thin and the wis 
customer boils it before using Tt 
My old milkman, a peasant dressed in none-too 
clean white eotton, used toa let hin horse pick its own 
way up and down the cobblestone streets while he rode 
either sleeping with his eyes open or engrossed in the 
waiventures of Tarzan, Superman, and the Katzenjam 
mer Kids in the Spanish-translated comie books which 
have beeome more popular than polities. Living his 
own private life even while on horseback, he aweke 
reluctantly when his elderly mare stopped at the fa 
toiliar gates and windows 
Now and again he didn’t appear at all, and [had 
ne milk, When | asked him about it he always replied, 
It in this beast, Sefiora. You see, she does not like 
your gate. Alas, | ean do nothing with her.”’ There 
is no use chiding a horse for imperfeet memory or its 
taste in gates. One aceepts these little eontretemps 
with good grace 
Everything changed wien Seberiano Caraballo 
opened his Granja Moderna in the village of Aeapat- 
vinge and began to serve the big town nearby. By 
Mexican standards Caraballo is a big-business man. 
Favorite son of a Veraeruz rancher, he owns three 


model dairies one in Veraernz, the second m faraway 
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By Sylvie Martin 


(Colima, and the third in Acapatzingo. The other two 
are managed by his brothers 

don Seberiano is too great a man to deliver the 
witk himseif. tle sends out a hireling m a sturdy cart 
urawn by twe tast ponies which have not been permit- 
ted to develop ideas about ‘‘mafiana.”’ Punetually 
every day the cart rattles up te fill the bottle which 
has actually been provided by the Granja. And the 
milk Is good 

On monday morning Don Severiano comes himself 
to collect his bill. The sun is shining on hibiscus and 
oleander, hummingbirds are darting among the bou- 
gainvillea, the green hills beyond my garden roll up 
grandly into the blue-misted mountains. It may look 
like the usual Mexican marning, but everything seems 
sharpened, touched up with drama. For ‘‘he’” is co- 
ming 

Caraballo rides up on a beautiful horse. [is sac. 
dle is of finely tooled leather. He wears a gun in his 
belt, carelessly conspicuous, and an enormous *‘cha- 
rro’’ sombrero, sometimes a complete ‘‘charro’’ costu- 
me with leg-clinging trousers and loose silk blouse 
When | open the gate, the horse begins to prance, and 
as he soothes it with devil-may-care nonchalance, | 
pretend not to know that he has spurred it. | express 
tear for him during the maneuvers, admiration for 
his skill when they end. 

Ile leans down gracefully for the formal hand. 
shake but retains my hand several shades longer than 
the formal requirements. We do not get down to 
business at once, That would be erass. We say good 
morning, how are you, how have you been, what is 
there of new. We say it slowly, with pauses sometimes 
long enough for the horse to do more tricks, 

The words are in themselves meaningless. Cara- 
ballo must have time to act-—to flash his famous smi- 
le, to look grave like a man with heavy burdens, to 
tell me with his lying eves how lovely I am. 

will ‘says Caraballo. Why 
should 

They say he will die one night of a bullet or a 
machete. They say that his loves are legion, and that 
his visits to Colima and Veracruz are moved by more 
than business matters; they are meant to remind some 
importunate ‘‘morena’’ that Caraballo was made for 
all women, not for one alone. And they say that some 
of the hearts he has broken are English and American 

No one of his customers leaves the bill-paying to 
her servant on Monday morning. But whatever else 
may happen, that bill is paid before he leaves. Busi- 
ness is human in Mexico, but it is still business, 


hever marry, 


Sevlpiure in Wax 


By Luis Hidalgo. 
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Travelogue 


By Donald Graham 


The road from Ei Paso to Mexico City is wind- 
ing and at spots filled with people, burros, and pot- 
holes. The children smile when they see those hig 
cars from the north go by. If you're looking at them 
they wave and then laugh and look down at the 
ground when you wave back. Their jaces are brown 
and shiny and they walk along with little huaraches 
and serapes and look like tiny painted stereotypes on 
a travel poster. 

There is always the feeling of connection with the 
land when you talk about Mexico. The common ex- 
pressions used are “blue sky” and “yellow corn” and 
the “smell of earth.” But it’s all true. There is an 
earthy atmosphere about the land and the people and 
it starfs just as soon as you cross the border line at 
Ciudad Juarez. The custom officials are fat and 
sweaty and they joke and laugh with you as they mop 
their foreheads with crumbled handkerchie}s and then 
you realize they were just working up to asking you 
to buy them a beer. When you leave the sun-bleach- 
ed custom building and walk back out to your car ycu 
find it’s already been covered with a }ine coat of red- 
brown Mexican dust. 

Of course the country changes as you go further 
south. At first you realize it’s not too different }rom 
the New Mexico or the Texas you just left except 
that the battered adobe buildings and the withered 
wooden fences seem to huddle closer to the earth. 
There in the north the land stretches for great distan- 
ces to the horizon. It is broken only by a low building 
or a singular tree, its gray, dustladen trunk and the 
flat top of dark leaves standing bare against the sun- 
warm sky. 

As you approach Mexico City the scenery gets 
greener and the people and towns get thicker until 
just outside the Federal District you're wending your 
way through crowds of people and produce-laden 
trucks all on their way to the capital. Suddenly you're 
on a wide cement highway divided down the middle 
with a strip of rive grass and trees. You pass homes 
set off from the highway. couples qoing arm-entwined 
through large oven spaces of park grass. There are 
railroad sidinas, a block factory or two. and then you're 
squinting before the reflected sun off the glass brick 
front of a modern building downtown. 


E was rather amazed to be going down so soon 

again. It had been on his mind for a couple of 

weeks now. But to have it happen so soon 

made him and his world feel a little strange 
He was leaving Los Angeles this morning and going 
back to her in Mexico City and that was all. Unreal 
feeling or not he was leaving this morning and that 
was all. He reviewed the whole thing in his mind 
and it had been casual, all right, the way he had met 
her. 

Ile had been in Mexico for a month then and in 
Veracruz for about a week. Ile had been going to 
the beach every morning and it happened days before 
he was supposed to leave. They were both simply 
swimming a little distance apart when he turned and 
saw her and saw that she was pretty. She smiled at 
him and he swam over to her easily and started talk- 
ing with her before he or she had a chanee to think 
about it and get nervous 

And so it went smoothly that whole day, She 
was with some people on vaeation from Mexico City 
and they were going to return that evening on the 
midnight bus. They all took him to lunch that after- 
noon and then he and she stayed on the beach while 
the others went back to a swimming pool! in one of 
the hotels. That afternoon was idyllic. He bad no 
other word for it. He didn’t want to sound over-ro- 
mantic or a love-swept fool, but that afternoon was 
idyllic. They lay side by side in the sand for a while, 
feeling lazy after the good lunch and then they start- 
ed talking. Pretty soon he found it was easy to be 
politely frank with her and she seemed to respond. 
He was sure she had never talked that way before 
Especially not to the smoothly false fellows there would 
be around a girl of her type. 

They sat there talking and he felt she was very 
beautiful. They made slight eonfessions and found 
they had some common problems in life and they 
laughed about it. Of course their backgrounds were 
tremendously dissimilar. That was immediately evi- 
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dent. Not only beeause they lived in different count 
ries but beeause their basic attitudes differed, Or may 
be he shouldn't say that. Maybe he should just say that 
he realized that he had some basie attitudes and she 
duin t seem to realize that she had her own. but 
This was what he didn't like about 
his life back in the States and here he was pu‘iing it 
down here with him. Words like “‘basie attitudes 
the vocabulary of the professional intellectual, the 
two-bit paychology. He didn't like it and here he 
was taking it down with him 

They sat there and talked and he felt she was 
very beautiful. After they had said a lot, there was 
that feeling of closeness that comes from understand 


there you ao 


ig soMmec#ne They had revealed some of the little 
tacets of their lives that they were troubled by and 
perhaps they were a little ashamed to have these 
troubles, that their lives werent a flat relief of un 
eare, but perhaps had a wrinkle or two in them, And 
when you told a person about these troubles there 
was an effort to keep your voice trom going thie’ 
and you couldn't help saying them without # light 
vnile of embarassment on yvour lips, And then when 
the other person receives Vvour embarrassment with 
a straight tace and reeiprocates with a bit of his own 
ashamednuess, well, there's a sort of a tingling niell 
nig together of your persenalities 

lu the late afternoon they ran inte the water and 
played and splashed each other and he would try te 
coax her into deeper water and she would pretend 
that she was afraid. tle would take her hand andl 
they would swim out a few feet and then she would 
get laughingly pamiecky and seamper for the shallow 
water Hike a frghtened minnow, They swam until 
they exhausted atl the fun in the water and then they 
came out and dried themselves. The sun had been 
dying for half an hour now and the water was turn- 
ing a bottomelss deep green and the hills aml the 
trees were becoming darkly accented against the soft 
water-paint of the dusky sky 

The sun went down and it was dark and lights 
sprang up around the small crescent of the shoreline 
They stretehed out in the sand and waited for the last 
hus to take the mback to the city. They said only a few 
words there in the night. Talk somehow seemed out of 
place in that tropieal blackness, the kind of night 
deseribed-by the-steamship-company-advertisements-and 

They didn't say much then, but from the serious 
look that came across her face now and then he knew 
she had a feeling for him 

He followed her back to Mexico City. He didn’t 
like to say ‘‘followed’’ but that’s what it was. After 
she had left he got lonely and tired of sitting on the 
sand by himself and walking around the town by 
himself and looking at the harbor by himself and 
trying to find something te do at night by himself 
Ile told himself he was getting tired of his vacation 
and it was time te get back to Mexieo City and then 
out to the States. But if he went after the truth 
‘another word he hated to use; it had always caused 
him se mueh anguish, he the inner purist, the college- 
man, the intellectual) he had to admit he was fol- 
lowing her. He waited three days so it would not 
appear as if he were rushing her and then tock the 
bus back to the capital 

In one way it was good to be back in Mexico 
City. To walk down the streets you knew. To know 
the good restaurants from the bad. To see the other 
tourists and yet to feel you were above them because 
you were trying to understand the people To joke 
familiarly with the help in the hotel to whieh you 
always went 
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He felt relaxed, as if he were at home, and yet 
the feeling was tinged with a tiredness. Not the good 
tiredness that comes from playing a lot of tennis, but 
the gray tiredness that comes from too much traveling 
around, from tow much useless activity. Activity 
where there had to be activity because activity meant 
you were going someplace, doing something. Beeause 
net gomg someplace doing something Was inactivity 
and people didn't go traveling to be inactive. And 
if you were inactive vou couldn't tell people about 
all the things vou had done and then they couldn't 
say that you really had been on a good trip beeause 
vou had been so active 

Ile took his dirty clothes to the laundry, depo 
sited his traveler's checks at the bank, called up some 
people he knew to let them know he was back in 
the city and then he felt a little better and happy to be 
back in the city. But mostly (here it came again, the 
little he 
knew that any good feeling was beeause he felt she 
was in the city with him. Even though he had not 
seen her vet. he felt she was with him and that he 
would see her in a couple of days and for that reason 
the city was to him 

The day after he got back he went to see her. 
She wasn't home. There was nobody at the address 
she had given him and he left a note in the door, 
in the iron lattieework over the square peephole, say- 
ing he had been there and that he would be back 
tomorrow morning. He felt let-lown for a while and 
then picked up when he realized she would get the 
note and he would go there tomorrow morning and 
she would be there waiting for him 

The next morning the both were excited to see 
each other again. They made plans to have dinner 
together the following night and then to see the new 
Diego Rivera exhibit downtown. He saw her almost 
every day for the first few days and then eut down 
on it beeause they both had seo much free time it 
would ruin the whole thing if they saw too mueh 
of each other, The times in-between when he was with 
his other friends he could talk about her and then 
bring her to a party onee in awhile. After he had 
mentioned her to people and they started associating 
him with her in their plans for him, he felt good. 
Whenever he saw her he felt good that other people 
knew he was going with her and this made him closer 
to her and her to him 

But those were the feelings he kept to himself. 
The private good feelings you didn’t tell to anybody 
beeause there were some things you didn’t express 
to anybody. Not beeause you were ashamed of these 
feelings but because when you expressed them they 
weren't private any more and you lost the fine, ehild- 
ish feeling of having a secret. 

Ile went out with her for about two months 
straight. A week or so before he left they didn’t do 
much but have lunch together and go for walks in 
Chapultepee Park. On Sundays they had been going 
to the bullfights and he was learning to enjoy it under 
her tutelage. It reminded him of football games at 
home, only more intimate. The crowd was smaller. 
You were closer to the action, and you could really 
attach yourself to the bloodsmeared swaggering fi- 
gure down there in the arena with hats, searfs, and 
eushions flying all over the place. 

On those walks in the afternoons he would talk 
about how he felt about life. Only he didn’t have to 
be conversationally brilliant or hack up his statements 
with something he had read. He would talk in his la- 
boring Spanish and try to explain something eompli- 
eated a dozen different ways until she came up with 
the word that deseribed it. And she would laugh at 
Continued on page 55 
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A Day at “’La Bolsa” 


MORNING 


HEN the first faint lights of dawn come 

above the horizon life at La Bolsa awakens. 

Big Beautiful, our bold chanticleer, begins 

his lusty crowing and it is echoed and re- 
echoed from the little ranchitos that are seattered 
throughout the coffee groves, near and far. I get 
ap and look out over the vast stretches of groves and 
hills and mountains; the morning star still burns bright. 
ly in the skies; there is a long smear of vermilion oa 
the eastern horizon but the mists over the valley are 
gray and the snow on the peak of Orizaba is marble 
white; the air is fresh like a drink of cool water and 
there is the scent of roses and orange blossoms. 

As night recedes and day advances rays of ruddy 
light spread over the eastern skies and gray and hlue 
and silver vanish as the entire landscape is flushed 
with early sunlight. Erik goes down to unlock the big 
gate and the dogs, Lobo and Terry, leap and claw on 
either side of him. I hear the creak of the cireuiar 
iron stairway as Elotia, the maid, comes down from 
her quarters on the roof. Dark faced women are co- 
ming across the drying floors, wearing rebosos about 
their shoulders and earrying on their heads tall sler- 
der water jugs. How like the paintings of the old 
masters they apnear—‘Rebekah at the Well,’’ *‘The 
Woman of Samaria’’; they go silently down to the lit- 
tle river where it tumbles over the rocks below tae 
mills, 

Presently men in white and sombreros come down 
the paths through the groves: they live on the finea 


By Lene Dillevou Hedin 


and have come to begin their picking; and the hig 
ruck comes from Coatepec, bringing the people fro. 
town; they are packed, standing in the bed of the 
truck, men and women, black heads and white som- 
breros, scarlet dresses and blue shirts, juxtaposed, The 
major-domo, a dark, heavy-set man with graying hair 
and smiling countenance, keys jangling from his pocket 
and a shining machete at his belt, signs the workers 
in and they disappear into the groves, | hear someone 
ealling ‘‘Sefiora’’ from the back fenee; it is Monravia, 
the Indian woman who sells eggs; each time she comes 
she brings a gift-——a chick, a kitten, a plant; today she 
offers a long-stemmed variegated lily. 

Above the river bed a crane flies, the sunlicht 
catching its white wings. Big Beautiful comes to the 
back porch, turning his head from side to side, his 
scarlet comb drooping a little, his plumage reflecting 
all the rich, warm tones of the spectrum and repeating 
them over and over. 


NOON 


The air is so still not a leaf seems to move. Blue 
and white morning glories crowd over the fences and 
the buginvillaea throws a cloud of purple color against 
the green and gold of the orange trees. From the din- 
ing room window we look on the groves that march 
over the hills and go on and on, oranges everywhere. 
and coffee. I reeall, sympathetically, the planter’s 
wife in Somerset Maugham’s unforgettable tale-——‘‘The 
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Instead of rubber, here it is ‘coffee, cotfee, 
that os Adin hay come in the Whasper 
of Wilh stmmer days; it say 
come on the tight ot yonder bird winging toward a 
While SKY, It may be in the mys 
lic ALMOSphere of a great mountain that has stood jor 
thousand centuries, a sentinel over these jands, white 
elerhai shows 

the piantation bell rings; a plane drones over 
head, the workers return, one by one, as they finish 
their pieking, their backs bending under the weight of 
their bags of berries; the coffee patios are covered 
with gowlen grain, drying in the sun. When the work 
ers have al! come in to the mills and their eoffee 
has been weighed, the truek returns to town with its 
human eargo. Etotia goes along to purchase provi- 
sions, The engine whines as the heavily loaded truck 
goes round the house and up the hill, Erik has gone 
te Coatepee by car and will return for dinner, | am 
alone 


SILENT NIGHT 


The afternoon fades into twilight, purple tints 
apread over the low foothills and distant mountain 
ranges, gold and vermilion streaks in the western 
skies linger where the sun has gone down: and as the 
shadows darken and deepen and the last glow of the 
sunset fades a slender ereseent moon appears in ihe 
sky lighting the snowy summit of Mt. Orizaba and lay 
ing bars of light across the floor of the long veranda 
The great bow! of nivht beeomes starspangled for the 
young moon eannot outshine them. Dark mists are 
spreading now over the sloping vales that fall away 
to the leas of the Atlantic. There is the seent of 
orange blossoms in the light summer wind, but with 
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the approaching night the wind dies away and even 
the long trembung lingers of the paims and ferns are 
still 

1 walk the length of the portico and wait, listen- 
ing, under the broad arch that spans it at the eastern 
end, for the hum of the car but the road that comes 
from town through the orange and coffee trees bending 
around to come up in front of our house is drowned in 
deepest darkness now; | listen for the murmur of the 
littie stream that tumbles through a deep gulch in 
the nearby eafetal but with the falling off of the rains 
it has wasted away and there is no sound, 

Lobo, our German Shepherd dog, is poised like a 
bronze statue on the top of the stone steps, his sharp, 
wolf-like head turned towards the big gate; he does 
not bark; has he become inoculated with that pro- 
found, terrifying silence? 

What is this ghostly feeling that this silence has 
hecome a personalized thing, peering through the win- 
dows at me and touching my shoulder? I go into the 
house and sit down at the big cedar wood dining ‘able. 
A small eirele of light from the hanging lamp fails 
on the Mexico City paper; I read the headlines—Korea, 
Mossadegh, Churchill, the Atlantic Fleet with its ato- 
mie cargo— ‘The Atlantic Fleet’’; see a tall blue- 
eved boy, his white cap a little to one side, and] a 
voice, a deep familiar voice, calls **Mom’"'’; and then 
the realization that [ am alone; the hallucination is 
frightening; the shadows creep to the walls and jnove 
on the ceiling; I go back to the veranda and wait. 

Suddenly a fan of light spreads out over the or 
ange groves; there is the low hum of a motor; Lobe 
starts, barks, leaps to the big gate; there are voices 
and my world has come alive again; Erik has come 
bringing not only letters and papers, bags of provi- 
sions, the chauffeur, the maid, but noise that is beau- 
tiful, wonderful, wonderful noise. 


By Jerge Remén Juerez 


T HIE vertical blue of thought 


above the horizontal blue of sea. 


The soul goes like a seagull to the wind, 


a rose cast in your floundering wake. 


The figurehead on the prow of yearning 


navigator of the sole remembrance of you— 


spreads its mane in the bearing of flight 


over this sea which fell from the sky, 


under the sky which rose from the sea. 
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Eorder People 
By Trent Elwood Sanford 


IIE LEARNED Mayas to the south and east, the 

mysterious Toltees on the Mexican ptateau, and 

the aimost equaily mysterious Zapotees and Mix- 

tecs between have so far shown the greatest evi- 
denees, of civilization up to the time of the better- 
known people of Montezuma; and they have left the 
greatest monuments of architecture. But there were 
other peopies. The archaeologist’s spade is constantly 
turning up something new which in many instances 
necessitates a revision of earlier ideas, usually adds 
to the complexity of information already tabulated, 
and often (temporarily at least) makes it all seem 
more confusing, yet ultimately proves to be a secienti- 
fie gold mine of valuable data, and sometimes an ae- 
tual gold mine of valuable objects, as in the case of 
the tomb at Monte Alban. 

Due to the recent excavations in the jungles near 
the gulf, the ghosts of the ancient Olmecs have had 
to cease laughing up their billowy white sleeves at 
mortal theories regarding their place and their time. 
Yet there are still other ghosts who, during their 
earthly lives, had settled in various spots which form- 
ed a ring around the plateau of Mexico, who are 
only very gradually giving up the secrets of what 
they built, and are still keeping secret when and why 
they built as they did. For want of a better name and 
for lack of more complete information let us call 
them Lorder People. 

The Olmees did not have the warm and wet slopes 
of the gulf coast to themselves. Their neighbors to the 
north were the Totonacs: and beyond the Totonacs’ 
mythical fence were the Huastecas, cousins of the fa- 
mous Mayas. Though speaking the Maya tongue, the 
Huastecas have left no buildings, nor much eise; so 
for architectural purposes they can be readily dismis- 
sed (until some archaeological discovery so far unsus- 
pected throws that premise into the diseard). To all 
appearances, however, they were the less aibitious 
children who stayed behind to play while the Mayas 
went off to work their way through college. ‘he To- 
tonaes, too, are thought to be distant relatives of the 
Mayas, and their language bears some similarity to 
that of those more accomplished people. Relationships 
are a bit vague, but there is reason to believe that they 
may also have had some exchange of culture with the 
Toltees and with the Zapotecs, The Olmees may have 
been the parents, marrying into a good (Arehaic) fami- 
ly to produce these other civilization. The age of the 
Olmees is becoming better established : the ancextry of 
the Totonaes may yet. In facet the two are so inextric- 
ably mixed up that monuments discovered may be of 
one or may of the other; but in any event, that gulf 
region offers a wealth of ancestral possibilities. Even 
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more romantic, and not impossible, is the hypothesis 
that the first of the Mound Builders of the Mississippi 
Valley were the grandfathers and great-uncles of them 
all, and that some of the grandchildren and grand- 
nephews wandered, south down the shore and spread 
out to cause us this exercise in almost pure conjecture. 

The Totonaes produced some rather remarkable 
sculptures, which included modeling in clay, in which 
they excelled, as well as carvings in a variety of stones, 
The pottery faces, or masks, which they modeled, are 
unique. Quite the opposite of the pained looks on the 
stone faces at Monte Alban, these faces almost inva- 
riably wear smiles, ranging from infectious grins to 
expressions of unrestrained mirth, Other notable and 
rather mysterious objects found in their territory are 
**stone collars’’ or ‘‘sacrificial yokes’’ which are ear- 
ved out of very hard stone, and highly polished. Mo- 
tifs carved on them inelude reptiles, turkeys, and co- 
yotes, as well as human figures, 

The most notable example of Totonae architecture 
(or is it Olmeean’) is the Pyramid of Papantla, in a 
relatively inaccessible location some fifty miles north 
of Jalapa, capital of the state of Vera Cruz. It is 
faced with cut stone and rises in several terraces with 
overhanging cornices, and has a grand stairway on the 
east side. On all sides of each terrace are niches of 
cut stone thought to have contained statues, 

Descendants of the earlier Totonaes continued to 
build up to the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, 
most of their later work showing the influence of the 
Aztecs. Cempoala. the Totonae eapital in the sixteenth 
century, is the most extensive group of ruins of the 
Aztee period to be found in the country. Built around 
a great courtyard are a number of pyramids, the Jar- 
gest of which is built in many tiers; and seattered 
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throughout a considerable area outside of the main 
Temple of the 
Little Faces’ bax many small heads of clay set inte 
walls of the ruined shrine 
on top of the broad low base is decorated with fres 
coes, Another temple, known as Montezuma’s house, 


courtyard are several temples, The 


the walls. The interior of the 


has a two-story base, with the ruins of a sanctuary on 
top. Cempoala was one of the first cities to be visited 
by the Spaniards; and, at that time, the 
‘tones of which the struetures were built ani which 
had been taken from the river beds were covered with 


water-wort 


white stueco and glistened so in the sun that the Span 
jiards thought, at first sight of them, that the walls 
were made of silver 

In the opposite direetion from Mexico (ity is the 
beautiful lake region of what is now the state of Mi 
choaedn, extending northward inte the state of (ina 
najuate and westward into the state of Jalisco. A 
land of forest-covered mountains, with views out over 
miles of unexplored territory where range after range 
of mountains rolls on te the shores of the Pacifie and, 
farther along, a land of more intimate lakes, it is the 
most beautiful region in Mexieo. This is the land of 
the Tarasean Indians. In a world of their own, of 
mountains and lakes, they were never completely do- 
minated, even by the Aztees, Many of them live today 
much as they nust have lived hundreds of years ago, 
making a meagre living by fishing and hunting, in 
addition to raising the ubiquitous maize. When hunt- 
ing for duck, which abound in the region, they still 
use the atlatl or spear-thrower; and on the shores of 
Lake Patzeuaro one can still see logs being laboriously 
earved out to make the canoes which are still their 
means of water transportation. On the lake the fisher- 
men propel these dug-outs with paddles like large 
lollypops and fish with “‘butterfly’’ nets peeuliar vo 
that lake 

Discoveries in graves point to the possibility 
that the Tarascans are descendants of an Archaic ¢i 
vilization, and, as if cognizant of a long uninterrupted 
ancestry in the region, these proud people still remain 
aloof. Their capital was Tzintzuntzan near the shores 
of Lake Paétzeuaro; the name means ‘Place of the 
Humming Birds.’ At the time the Spaniards eame, 
the natives were particularly adept in the making of 
feather mosaic objects from the plumage of these 
brilliantly colored birds. Although as a tribe the Ta 
rascans kept pretty well te themselves, there must 
have been some exchange of commerce with the Az- 
tees, for the feather mosaies which the Spaniards found 
in the halls of Montezuma came from that lake count 
ry 

Many specimens of Archaic art have been found 
in the region; and remains of mounds, temples, and 
tombs are seattered throughout the state, most of them 
rather inaccessible, and very few of them excavated. 
In some remote districts are odd T-shaped, terraced 
mounds called yaeatas, faced with stone slabs laid with- 
out mortar; and near the ancient capital are a number 
of earth and brush-eovered mounds which bear wit- 
hess to a one-time architecture, about which little is 
vet known. Some of the islands in Lake Patzeuaro 
have proved to be artificial mounds, now overgrown 
with grass and bushes. The stones for their building 
must have been brought, a few at a time, from the 
mainland, in dugouts such as one sees today. 


On the northern fringe of the Mexican cultural 
area and not far from Zacatecas is the ancient city 
of La Quemada, abandoned long before the coming 
of the Spaniards to that area in 1535. The fortified 
eity oceupies a terraced hill, resembling, somewhat, 
Monte Alban and Xochiealeo. Unlike so many ancient 
cities, especially those in the tropical lowlands, which 
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have been completely overgrown with vegetation, the 
La Quemada have been pre- 
served by the dry air of that section of the country 
The retaining walls of the terraces and the walls of 
the pyramids are of slabs of stone set in a mortar of 
earth, Ome structure includes a wide hall containing 
round columns built of small stone slabs in many cour- 
ses, evidently once used in supporting a roof, These 
columns were probably originally covered with stuceo 
There is a similar fortified city at Chalchihuites, bet- 
ween Zacatecas and Durango to the northwest. Pot 
tery found in this region is beautifully finished and 


resembles cloisonne 


terraces and buildings of 


Whether the people who built these cities were a 
late Archaie group or whether they were a northern 
flow from the middle civilizations «f the Mexican 
plateau has not been established; but theirs was the 
‘farthest north’ of ancient Mexican architecture. 

Having beaten around the Mexican plateau with- 
out really landing on very much that has been uneover- 
ed in the way of more recent Indian architecture, it 
might be well to settle down for a moment before 
the Aztees overrun the country. | know of no better 
place than Calixtlahuaea, which, with its long unpro- 
mounceable name, takes us back closer to the center 
of things—they valley of Toluea. The name is Aztec 
and it is pronounced Ka-less-tla-wé. In English it is 
Prairieville. To put the city in a survey of this kind 
is a bit unprecedented. Since it is the newest of ex- 
plored sites and very little is as yet known about its 
history, it has been customary to hang it onto the Az- 
tees as a sort of tag end, though admitting that it must 
have originally belonged to an earlier epoch. Gener- 
ally, it has been assigned by archaeologists to the Ma- 
tlatzinea civilization—of Toltee origin. 

Friday is market day in the modern city of Tolu- 
ea. Every Wriday evening during the height of the 
tourist season the sidewalks in front of the hotels in 
Mexico City are piled high with colorful baskets which 
are about to be shipped or taken back to friends at 
home, baskets which have been bought that day in 
Toluea; and every Friday morning the streets of Tolu- 
ea are thronged with American businessmen loaded 
down with baskets which their wives have bought and 
dangling straw donkeys that have been thrust upon 
them while their wives are trantieally bargaining for 
more baskets. Yet, of these hordes of Americans who 
make that forty-mile drive to commonplace Toluea of 
a Friday, not one in a hundred goes to Calixtlahuaea. 
that fascinating city of another day, only five miles 
farther away. 

Toluca, capital of the state of Mexico and highest 
city in the country, lies in the center of a flat, fertile 
plain, in the shadow of the jagged, snow-covered peak 
of the same name, fourth highest mountain in Mexico 
and higher than any mountain in the United States. 
Five miles to the northwest of Toluea, over a bumpy 
gravel road and, contrary to the flat landseape which 
its name connotes oceupying a steep hillside now lar- 
gely devoted to the raising of maguey and maize, lies 
Calixtlahuaca. From evidences of mounds—more than 
twenty have been located —it also oceupied the hilltop 
and much of the valley as well. The ruins spread over 
at least twelve square miles, 

When further excavations have been made Calix- 
tlahuaca will doubtless prove to have been one of the 
great cities of ancient America. What work has al- 
ready been done has revealed great paved terraces on 
which, at different levels groups of pyramids were 
built, forming a chain of publie buildings occupying 
the windswept hillside. Of the many mounds which are 
clearly evident, only five have been uncovered. 

Continued on page 51 
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Sunday Shopping in Querétaro 


By Heoudson Strode 


N THE AilTERNOON, after a brief siesta, we set 
out to look for the private home where opais were 
sold. Esperén, our guide, assured us that it it was 
the best place in Queretaro. 

On a less distinguished street, where all the eon- 
ventional one-story stuceco-faced houses touched each 
other, we found the house number that corresponded 
with that in Esperén’s address book. We rang and 
waited. At iast a grave-faced woman appeared at the 
door. She was plump like a partridge and dressed in 
a black skirt and an embroidered blue blouse. 

No, el sefior was not at home. 

But did he not own an opal mine, and did he 
not have opals for sale? 

Yes, he owned and worked a small inine, and oe- 
easionally sold opals. 

Could she let us see some? 

She hesitated—since her husband was not in. Es- 
perén gave references, introduced me as a profesor. At 
last she said she supposed she could show us some 
stones. She knew where they were kept. Would we 
he so good as to enter? 

Beyond the vestibule was a smallish patio, every 
square foot thick with greenery. We were ushered into 
a little parlor on the left and invited to be seated. 
The room was furnished with six highly varnished 
chairs and two small stiff settees of reddish wood. A 
table in the exact center was eovered with an elaborate 
piece of drawnwork 


The lady of the house disappeared, and returned 
promptly with two wooden drawers, one on top of 
the other. She put one on the table, the other on a 
vacant chair. In one, opals were spread out on a piece 
of black velvet. In the other, they were wrapped in 
numerous little packages of black paper 

The hostess opened wide the blinds, so that we 
could see better. | had never realized that there were 
so many varieties of opals. There were fire opals with 
emerald-green tints on a brilliant red ground, and lit- 
tle flames forking «: the center. There were. opals like 
clouds at sunset; and harlequin opals that flickered 
and flashed, changing from one color to another at 
the slightest movement. There were some of fiery red 
set off by a luminous black background. And some 
were just the ordinary blue and pink opals one buys 
for little girls whose birthdays come in October, 

No, our hostess herself was not born in October 

Yes, she had heard it was considered bad luck 
for anyone not born in October to wear opals. Tut 
she herself was not superstitious, She did not wear 
opals because she did not eare for jewelry 

We turned opals this way and that, took several 
stones over to the street window. The woman offered 
us a magnifving glass 

Quietly, patiently, methodically, she undid the 
black papers, displaying the hiddeh gems. She gave 
the price list. Her manner was dignified, slightly eon 
strained. She did not by a hint or a gesture press 4 
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sale. She was anything cut a voluble woman, and ac- 
quieseed only faintly in our admiration 

Had she ever been to the mines with her husband 
to see the work? 

She had been only twiee. The matrix was hidden 
in the reddishgray rock, she explained It was very 
ditfieult to unloose, Sometimes it required dynamite, 
wiieh ruined a quantity of stones, Often the voleanic 
goss surrounding the opals was polished and sold as 
agates, Opals varied greatly in hardness. The best 
of them ranked sixth after diamonds in hardness. The 
hard ones that wouldn't seratch brought the big pri- 
ces. Tut some of the softer ones were just as pretty, 
she thought 

lier face lighted up in remembranee. **My hus 
band took me to see the opening of a newly discovered 
vein near the surface a few years ago. It was beautiful 
beyond description, It dazzled the eyes with every 
conceivable color, Ut almost burt my heart, it was so 
beautiful. tt was like--blasting the gates of Paradli 
se.’ She subsided quickly, as if she had let herself go 
too far 

Three times when she named the price of a stone 
and | offered a lower figure, she answered quietly, 
‘Es imposible, sefior.’’ She did not look aggrieved, or 
raise her eyes to heaven, or flare with indignation. She 
merely shook her head and murmured, ** Es imposi- 
ble.’ One really did not haggle with a lady in her par- 
lor 

We did not purchase any expensive stones, none 
of the very hard, enduring kind, But we got some lo- 
vely ones, Esperén selected three: for his wife, his 
kister, and his litthe daughter. The stone [| got for a 
dinner ring for Thérese was the size of a robin’s egg 
sliced in half. It was of pinkish white with countless 
tiny emerald stars irradiating a universe in miniature. 
1 had never seen an opal like it. It would look quite 
sinart and chaste and lovely in a modern setting of Me 
xican silver 

“TL must warn you, seflor, that this beautiful stone 
is net to be banged about, It is not proof against serat 
ches. It should not be worn in the everyday household 
routine, Where one can wear a diamond without dan- 
ger in almost any kind of work, opals should be saved 
for leisure hours.”’ 

We got up to leave, We had spent a full hour 
examining, admiring, selecting opals in the modest lit- 
tle parlor” We knew we had got values at wholesale 
prices, for she had sold them te us for no more than 
she would have asked a dealer from Mexico City. 
Knowledge of good value was doubtless part of the 
enjoyment 

Now t wanted to buy an old erucifix for a Catho- 
lie friend of mine. Esperén said he knew of an anti- 
que shop in another private home, so we got a cab, and 
were let out at a posada that he thought was within 
a stone's throw 

‘This posada was an old stagecoach terminus,” 
Esperén explained, ‘‘and still operates as an inn to- 
day dut it’s purely for lodging; no food is served 
except to animals,”’ 

We stood within the entrance of a barny kind of 
structure that suggested an old-fashioned livery sta 
ble, ‘This ion,’’ he went on, “‘is the sort of thing 
Joseph was looking for in Bethlehem when Mary and 
he went up io pay their tax money. That's why we eall 
our Christmas parties posadas, and go from house to 
house asking to be taken in. If you're ever caught 
“ard up in Querétaro, you can get a night's lodging 
bere for ten centavos, less than two American pennies, 
more” Take a look at the price list.’’ 
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We stepped up to a biackboard where the prices 
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| knew the word piso really meant floor or apart- 
ment. tere, | assumed that paso de cabailo or macho 
meant tue apartment or stai a horse or a he-muile 
oceupy. Len centavos tor a horse or a mule, 
and the jitue burro came in at halt-price, a penny a 
night. 

‘The prices are reversed from tue American way,”’ 
**Here lodging tor an automobile or a truck costs tive 
times as much as for a person.”’ 

‘But five persons can sleep in the space of an 
automobile,’’ Esperén said laughing. “‘You don’t 
think you are getting linen sheets and a mattress for 
two cents, do you! it’s up to you to make yourself 
comfortable with whatever you bring.’’ Upstairs there 
were bare windowless rooms, without a stick of furni 
ture or an inch of matting, 

Three youngsters had noticed us looking at the 
price list on the board, and our reaction had exeited 
their curiosity. They stood speculatively at a near 
distance. One, the color of cinnamon, and another the 
color of vanilla wafers, were each wearing pink shirts. 
The third, the tall one, had cheeks of light tan with a 
few freckles. He was a gangling, gap-toothed kid with 
pale-green eyes, carroty hair and a scarecrow flatness 
to his figure. Ilis skinny frame seemed to have shot 
beyond the dimensions of his shirt and faded overalls 
only yesterday, and his wide flopping straw hat was 
frayed around the edges as if chewed by a donkey. 
Ile looked like an overgrown thirteen, touch and go 
with puberty. I thought of a city Huek Finn, without 
much of Iluck’s country sophistication. | could won- 
der at the boy’s paternity, and I suspected bastardy. 
Perhaps his daddy was a sandy-haired Scot, or maybe 
a former Western Union boy from Texas. However he 
may have come into the world, he was obviously en- 
chanted by the curiosities of life. 

Ilis eyebrows perpetually raised, he watched me 
with unabashed, frank interest, as he might a zebra 
in the plaza. There was no impertinence in his man- 
ner, but merely a genial curiosity. Like a mute with 
keenest hearing, he gazed with ears cocked and eye- 
lids stretched wide, endeavoring to colleet some mean- 
ing out of my strange language. When I smiled, he 
smiled. Onee I frowned. Caught off guard, he looked 
perplexed—and then frowned vaguely, | smiled again 
and he smiled instantly. It was like eatching an obli- 
que view of oneself in one of those distorted carnival 
tnirrors, | found him quite as interesting a phenomenon 
as he found me. 

Esperon had discovered from the einnamon-co 
lored kid that the antique shop was only three doors 
away from the posada. The boys rushed ahead to have 
the honor of announcing our coming, as if they had 
secured custom by their own scouting. They tore up 
some narrow wooden steps, calling for the proprietor 
as they went. The tall boy was the last to go up, and 
he paused in mid-flight to make sure we were follow- 
ing. I grinned. He grinned. Then he made the upper 
half of the stairs in a couple of leaps, his ragged over- 
a'l lees flapping in abandon about his ankles. 

The proprietor was in the midst of his dinner. But 
he was not in the least put out. He was an amiable, 
refined litthe man, wearing a beige alpaca coat. Me 
withdrew a chain and pushed open a door leading off a 
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gallery vestibule. To make sure they were not left out, 
the three boys brushed past us before we could enter. 

The room was large, with a high ceiling and twe 
great dustbegrimed windows. It was so crowded with 
deal tables loaded with kniekknacks that we could just 
squeeze down the aisles single file. It was as if series 
of palaces had been cleared of little junk. Heaped on 
the tables and on shelves was stuff ranging from used 
Japanese lanterns to altarcloths embroidered in gold, 
from bronze braziers to cuff links set in seed pearls, 
from comic broadsides and sheet musie to seven-bran 
ched candlesticks. One table was laden with old coins 
and medals, another with photographs and daguerreo- 
types. Everything bore a film of dust. 

The boys kept an eye on us. The two shorter ones 
with the pink shirts remained watching from the door- 
way like casual plain-clothes men. But the scarecrow 
fellow followed my tracks at a respectful distance. He 
was intensely interested in everything that caught my 
eye. If | admired a carved wooden fire bellows, he 
would make note of it. If I picked up and examined 
a dingy prayer book bound in kidskin that bad onee 
been virginal white, he would touch it appreciatively. 
Everything | took up or touched, he would take in 
his hands, turn it about, remark its contours and qua- 
lities. Objects seemed to take on new values because 
| had remarked them. I pretended not to notice him, 
but out of the corner of an eye I could see him watch- 
ing me intently. If I spoke to the proprietor or Espe- 
ron, he seemed carried away by my conversation. 

Usually, proprietors chase away street urehins 
who idle in shops, but not this kindly one. He seemed 
unaware of these boys’ presence, and kept a patient 
smile on his face as he named the price of this or that 

I spied some seventeenth-century iron spurs em- 
bossed in diamond-shaped lozenges of brass, with ro- 
wels twice the diameter of a silver dollar. | twirled 
1 rowel appreciatively. The boy picked up another 
spur and twirled a rowel. | looked at him directiy 
and smiled in greeting, as if | had just now become 
conscious of him. Startled, he looked embarrassed, 
and then grinned back. 

| selected five spurs, each of distinctive workman- 
ship, and passed on to a table piled with crucifixes. 
Some were two feet tall, others no more than a couple 
of inches. The boy looked at me quizzically. An Ame- 
ricano interested in these things’ He exchanged looks 
with the kids by the door. 


I selected one of dark reddish wood, with a finely 
earved figure of Christ in old silver. It was a Seauti- 
ful little objeet—just the thing for my Catholic friend. 
And then Esperén boomed out an exclamation. Ile had 
found something. He held out a erueifix about seven 
inches high with round crosspieces; the wood was en- 
ameled white. At either end just beyond the pierced 
hands of the corpus were metal medallions bearing 
on one side the profile of Maximilian and on the other 
the profile of Carlota. The girl Empress’s narrow 
crown was set far back on a flowing headdress. Ma- 
ximilian’s beard was strongly emphasized. 

This is something unique,”’ Esperén said, “It 
must have been struck for a special occasion or as a 
special gift from the royal couple to someone for a 
special service.”’ 


The proprietor declared he hac! not seen a dupli- 
eate. The man’s whole manner bespoke such natural 
honesty that I felt he was speaking the truth. The price 
was extremely moderate. | bought it immediately, 
to keep myself as a souvenir of Querétaro. 
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**But where do you get all these things?’’ | asked. 
The man’s hands made a vague gesture. ‘‘Here and 
there. Rich people sell their houses, or lose them 
through mortgage or expropriation. Some move away, 
or go into smaller quarters. Mothers bring basketfuls 
or trinkets to get money for a daughter's wedding. | 
do not go out seeking. People bring things here in hand 
kerchiefs, or in carts. They need money,'I cannot refu- 
se to buy.”’ 


| bought some old coins and some large coin- 
shaped medallions. One medallion was half again as 
large as a silver dollar. On one side of it, in delicate 
high relief, a Virgin was standing on a projecting 
rock, her halo in the form of twelve tiny stars. On 
the other side was an excellent profile likeness of Pope 
Leo XIII. The piece had been struck in Rome. It had 
evidently lain in some hidalgo’s cabinet and not been 
fingered much, for a faint green patina had formed 
on the silver bronze. Another medallion had been so 
used that the relief was almost flat, the features blur- 
red. A seated Virgin and Child on one side, and 
Saint Anthony, patron saint of travelers and lost ob- 
jects, on the other. It had been worn devoutly, for 
both sides had been smoothed down through the years 
by contact with human flesh. Most likely it had be- 
longed to a traveler, or a soldier, who needed the triple 
protection of Saint Anthony, the Virgin, and the Child 


Our hands became blacked with everything we 
touched. | raised a hand to my nose, It smelt as if 
it were made of rust and corroded brass. My shadow 
smelt his hand, and made a slight grimace, es 1 cid. 


The boys by the door had grown bored. They 
shifted their feet. They were nonplussed by the Ame- 
ricano's interest in medailions, iron spurs, worm-eaten 
crucifixes. They themselves were doubtless interested 
in motoreyeles, fountain pens, wrist watches, and va- 
rious mechanical gadgets, My shadow was more un- 
derstanding. Put there was something | had passed 
over that won his special admiration. Twiee he pieked 
it up and laid it down--each time a few inches nearer 
to me. It was a small dagger with an ebony handle 
less than two inches and a blade only three and a halt 
inches, long, but making up in the deadliness of its 
point and sharp curving blade for its brevity. Ii eould 
reach the heart of a man all right. 


1 retraced a few steps, added it to my collection, 
and nodded my approval of the lad’s discrimination. 
‘*No more,’’ | said to the proprietor with finality. He 
wrapped the objects in sheets of old newspapers, an- 
nounced the sum of my indebtedness without having 
to use a pencil for addition, and went to get change 
from another room 


The tall boy set his frayed hat farther on the 
back of his head, and taking long, silent strides, as if 
tipteeing on stilts, went te join his companions. The 
show was over, and he had enjoyed it; he had shared 
in the appraisals and purchases. He wanted nothing 
for himself. | knew that it would be wrong to give him 
money. Ile seemed quite indifferent to the minor vani- 
ties of life 


We had not exchanged a word, It had been me- 
rely a transient companionship in spirit and an adven 
ture in mutual curiosity. At last I deeided to risk 
direct communication. ‘‘Muchas gracias,’’ said to 


him 


The boy's eyes stretched wider and his mouth 
»pened in surprise, as much as if a burro had suddenly 
said hello to him. He gave his raggedy overalls a kind 
of nonchalant twiteh. ‘‘De nada,”’ he said gaily, and 
went loping down the creaking steps 


; 
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Patterns of an Old City 


OPEN HOUSE 


OK THE first time in the neighborhood's memory 
the doors of the big house were open. Vor the 
first time it was open house at the Casona, and 
now at last the forbidden realm could be broach- 

ed and the outsider's eyes could have a glimpse of the 
enigmatic life perennially concealed inside. The doors 
were open and people from the immediate vicinity 
with a sprinkling of total strangers—an odd assort- 
ment of self conscious men and women, an audience 
of eager-eyed spectators flocking to a free show 
trailed inside. 

They were impelled, however, by a quite normal 
curiosity, They knew the exterior of the big house, 
knew it as something that had been there a long time, 
that it had been there long before any of them came 
into the neighborhood, that it belonged to a past which 
was totally severed from the present, and that the 
life whieh went on inside, completely removed from 
their common existence, was likewise a part of this 
vanished past, 

To be sure, aot many of them knew that when 
the young Zarralde, upon inheriting the family fortune, 
imported an architect from Paris to design and build 
this house, it stood in splendid isolation surrounded 
by a landseaped garden of several acres in what was 
then the remote suburb of Mixeoac, Like the other 
similarly ostentatious mansions which were built in 
that region, it was a country villa, a weekend retreat 
from the somber town mansion whose brass-studded 
portals and iron-grilled windows faced one of the older 
streets in the city 

Not many of the neighbors knew this; for it hap- 
pened seventy and some odd years ago, when the 
Zarralde estates, manned by a thousand docile peons, 
spread over rolling miles of star-shaped magueys along 
the foot-hills in the state of Hidalgo, and when pesos 
were large, heavy silver eoins worth their metal in 
weight 

The eity has grown far and wide sinee then, and 
Mixecoae is no longer a distant suburban retreat. It 
has been swallowed in this growth and the sumptuous 
mansions have either vanished or been converted into 
private boarding-schools or garment factories, amid a 
neighborhood of narrow streets with crumbling pave- 
ments and jerry-built cottages with occasional patches 
of lawn, acquired on the installment plan and inhab- 
ited by impeeunious lower middleclass commuters to 
the shops and offices in the city 

The spacious gardens that once surrounded the 
hig house have been eut up into lots and sold many 
years ago, and have been filled with such miscellaneous 
humble dwellings; but its great facade of faded yellow 
stueco and sandstone, shorn of its erstwhile fore- 
grounds, remains, facing the narrow winding street: a 
dixerepant intruder from a vanished bygone a seedy 
old great house stranded in an alien neghborhood, 
with forbidding doors and with windows shuttered 
against the sun, against the trite stir and noise of the 
strange world that grew up around it 

The tread of seventy and some odd years has left 
its marks on the old house, The young Zarralde grew 
old and died, and another young Zarralde fell heir to 
it and lived his life in it, and the house which in its 
landmark era was known as la casa de los Zarralde, 
descending to anonymity, was now referred to among 
the neighbors merely as La Casona. People knew don 
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Lernardo by sight, and some maintained with him a 
nodding acquaintance. They saw him occasionally 
pacing down the street to the corner where he boarded 
a camion; they knew that he owned the string of little 
houses which surrounded the Casona and that he lived 
off the rents they produced; though it was Gutierrez, 
his trusted apoderado, who personally dealt with the 
tenants. They knew that don Bernardo attended Mass 
at least three times a week and that during the regu- 
lar season never missed a bullfight on Sundays, and 
they also knew that his elder daughter Eliza was ir- 
reparably crippled and bound to a wheelchair (They 
were unaware of such minor details as to how she 
slipped and fell on the marble stairease and injured 
her spine, beeause the red plush runner had worn out 
to shreds and was never replaced by a new one.), while 
Yolanda, the younger, though probably not bad look- 
ing in her girlhood never got married because her 
father sternly discouraged all possible suitors. They 
had also gathered that his wife died years before (and 
there were some who vaguely inferred that it was by 
way of suicide) and that in some way the house has 
remained in perpetual mourning ever sinee. And 
among the more venturesome it was rumored that for 
some time Yolanda, despite her father’s vigilanee, was 
carrying on in secret with some man— some furtive 
character who had been seen loitering at night under 
the shuttered windows. This much they knew of the 
life inside the inapproachable Casona 


And now for the first time its doors were open, 
for a coffin stood on trestles in the sala amid flickering 
candles, and the neighbors crowded in with the feverish 
eyes of explorers penetrating a mysterious eave—pious 
and dutiful neighbors who came to sit in the wake, to 
pay their final respeets to don Bernardo, whose head. 
like a wax effigy, rested under the glass panel over 
fluffy white satin, Now at last the Casona was open, 
and the uubidden guests of a host who was dead filed 
in timorously, cautiously, averting from each other 
their curious eyes, densely filling the porte-cochere 
passage, the hall and the spacious sala with their alien 
presence 

And as Eliza, sitting in her wheelchair in the 
bend of the great marble staircase. observed the 
strange gathering an irrational sense of elation fitfully, 
repeatedly intruded on her grief. These people, she 
thought. Papa would not like it. He would be indig- 
nant and shocked. But there are people in the house. 
It is full of people. We are not alone. And the reality 
of lacerating pain, of a bewildering loss, beeame obse- 
ured in the unreality of the incredible sight which 
met her eyes. The terrible comprehension of loss and 
an ending was relieved by a dim pereeption of some- 
thing that might yet begin, something that might 
miraculously emerge from this stark desolation, that 
might yet be retrieved and revived from a lost bygone. 

Remote echoes, dim and desultory visions, emerg- 
ed from the ineredible sight. She saw this sala filled 
with noise and gayety, and saw herself in a erisp pale- 
blue dress with a wide pink sash, led by her mother 
down these marble stairs, down the red plush runner 
which was still there, pacing down diffident and fear- 
ful because of the festive crowd which filled the house. 
There was yet that lovely red runner on the staircase 

Continued on page 43 
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Small Vow 


HE SUN had gone down, and the sky in the west 
turned to pink brass, and slowly to copper, to 
bronze, while overhead and to the north it was 
still plumbago blue, so vivid that you wanted 
to reach up and touch it. A man was fishing with his 
east net on the shore, and | could see the charales 
splashing silver all round him as they jumped for flies 
in the mauve and orange water, Through the orange, 
black mud hens pulled rippling wakes of aquamarine 
behind them as they swam out to sleep in deep water, 
secure from marauding opossums and badgers and 
coyotes that bunt the lake edge at night. Slowly the 
lake changed to the sullen colors of gun metal, and 
the fisherman, throwing the eatch from his last east 
into his tall yellow basket, walked off up the village 
to sell the fish or eat them for his evening meal, 

| had my own supper and went up onto the terrace 
to wateh the night from there. | was smoking and had 
just flicked my cigarette butt at the elump of ban- 
ana trees | always aim for when | was startled by a 
voice speaking at my side. 

**May we come up?” 

It was Guadalupe Paz and Dofia Dimna. 

‘*May we come up, sefior?’’ chimed little Tiquico, 
capering along them earrying a basket. 

**We come,’ said his father, ‘‘to repay you the 
loan of—ten pesos was it, or only five’—and to ask 
you if you wouldn't like to buy these fish for fifty 
centavos. 


By Dane Chandos 


Tiquieo came forward and thrust the basket under 
my nose, It was so full of fish that | said 1 thought 
they were worth more than that 

That ves, ves, sefor,’’ said Guadalupe Paz, ‘You 
see, it's like this; | was going to make you a present 
of them, but | had to @o and fish before 1 eould eom 
plete the ten pesos | owe you, and these are the fish 
I didn’t sell, but with fifty centavos | ean pay you 
all, and those that are over are a present, pues,’’ 

Suddenly all three of them sat down on the floor 

“We come, too, as we promised, to tell yon what 
we plan to sow this summer—the months that enter 
would be the summer, wouldn't they?’ 

Many people will tell you that the Indios have 
no foresight and never plan things. [t isn't true. They 
are often foresighted, and they make the most elabor- 
ate and optimistic plans. The trouble is, they don’t 
earry them out, They get all set with a scheme to make 
their fortunes collecting bat manure at fifty cen. 
tavos a liter from some new eaves they've found, or 
for planting the surrounding hills with bamboo, and 
then someone comes along with an entrancing plan for 
sowing watermelons and sending them by truck to 
Aguascalientes (where they fetch a better price than 
in Guadalajara). So they start that, and then a bro- 
ther suddenly falls ill, and they have to go and work 
his field for him across the lake in Texeueea. And 
when they come back the other schemes are dead, and 

Continued on page 50 
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In the Shadow of El 


N THE lowlands of Veraeruz lies the provincial 
town of Papantla, one of the great vanilla centers 
of the world, Two hours away by foot stands the 
breath-taking pyramid of El Tajin. Nearby, all 
but hidden by the dense green vegetation of the tro- 
pical rain forest, is a cluster of thirty-odd houses, 
The modest settlement —most of its houses have 
thatched roofs and walls of bamboo—is the heart of 
the modern Totonae Indian community of El Tajin. 
Several years ago, this village was selected by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Eseuela Nacional de 
Antropologia of Mexico as a base for ethnological stu- 
dies to be made jointly in order to adc to our know- 
ledge of the litthe known rural populations of Mexico 
and to provide students of the Escuela with training 
in field techniques. 


Historically, the Totonae Indians are one of the 
more important ethnie groups of Mexico and from the 
start were stuanch friends and allies of the Spaniards 
Their assistance and moral support undoubtedly con 
tributed materially to Cortés’ conquest of Mexico 

Today, the Totonae are still numerically import 
ant. A reeent study, based on the federal census of 
1950 indieates that there are in Mexico more than 
90,000 monolinguals, that is, persons who speak only 
the Totonae language 

Today, as in the sixteenth century, the Totonae 
live in the states of Veraeruz and Puebla, Their ter- 
ritory has shrunk somewhat, but not very much since 
the days of the Conquest. At that time, one of the im- 
portant Totonae centers was Cempoala, deseribed in 
detail by Bernal Diaz as a large urban settlement, 
whose plastered houses shone so brilliantly that at 
first the Spamiards thought they were coated with 
silver 

Within a century following the Conquest, Cem. 
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poala was abandoned and is now known chiefly as an 
archaeological site. A large offering of archaeological 
specimens found some time ago by Ing. José Gar- 
cia Payon will probably give mueh intormation eon- 
cerning Totonae costumes in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and indirectly, through the portrayal of the dei- 
ties, information concerning ancient Totounae religious 
beliefs, 


Another famous archaeological site, presumably 
attributable to the ancient Totonae, is the magnifi- 
eent ruin of El Tajin. It is clear that this site is much 
more ancient than Cempoala and that it was abandon- 
ed about the time that Cempoala was founded, roughly 
1200 A.D. During its early occupation, at least, El Ta- 
Jin was contemporaneous with Teotihuaedan and it is 
generally agreed that there are strong cultural rela- 
tionships between two the sites. 

Little is known about the origin of the Totonae. 
In 1600, the famous historian, Torquemada, talked 
with the Totonae in the vicinity of Zacatlan, now in 
the state of Puebla. There he recorded an elaborate 
origin myth, according to which the original Totonae, 
together with other peoples, emerged from the famous 
Chieomostoe or Seven Caves. But, another origin myth, 
recorded in the late sixteenth century, says that the 
first Totonac came from the seas—thait is, from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


*s any case, it is evident that the Totonae have 
lived for many centuries in their present habitat. Spe- 
cialists now believe that ultimately their language 
is related to that of the Mayan family and since the 
Huastees, who live immediately north of the Totonae 
are also of Mayanee speech, it would appear that from 
very early times there was a belt of people speaking 
languages related to the Maya along the Gulf Coast. 


Pyramid of Tajin. Photo. By Armando Teja. 
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languages relate! to the Maya along the Gulf Coast 
If such an ancient bond existed between peoples 
f the Gulf coast, it might very well explain certain 
resemblanees found today in the cultures extending 
from the Iluasteca to the Maya. All these peoples, for 
example, are noteworthy for their cieantiness; all 
were famous for their weaving of cotton textiles; all 
were and still are keepers of native bees; all share 
fundamentally in the same type of native house 


Aceording to tradition, the first Totenae lived 
many centuries in peace but were finally conquered 
by waves of Chichimee invaders, perhaps one of which 
groups was responsible for the destruction of the an 
cient center of El Tajin in 1200, But, the Chichimees 
in turn were conquered by the Aztees 2 few years he- 
fore the coming of the Spaniards. The Totonae were 
chafing under this Mexican conquest and while Cor- 
tés and his party were visiting at Cempoala, great 
consternation was eaased by the arriva! of Montezu- 
ma’s tax collectors, come to exact tribute. Cortés 
astutely allied himself with the Totonae and thus with 
the Tlasealteeans who were friends of the Totonae and 
who assisted Cortés so invaluably in his conquest of 
Mexico, 

Briefly, this is what we know of Tctonae history. 
It is not a great deal, but still it is more than we know 
of how the Totonac live today. In order to learn 
something of their present culture—and in order to 
know to what extent their ancient customs were pre- 
served—our present field study was undertaken. 

The Totonae of El Tajin were selected for a va- 
riety of reasons. They were friendly. They live in an 
environment quite different and are faced with prob- 
lems quite distinct from those of the peoples of High- 
land Michoacan, where previous Smithsonian work had 
been concentrated. Moreover, the Tajin Totonae were 
sufficiently remote from modern routes of travel to 
make it possible that they might have preserved some- 
thing of their ancient customs. 


Once our decision was made, we rented a two- 
room bamboo house in the heart of the present Toto- 
nac community of El Tajin. We remained there four 
months during the spring of 1947 and spent another 
four months in the field this past spring. Little by 
little, we became acquainted with our neighbors and 
gradually our circle of acquaintances widened. Now, 
probably we are personally acquainted with about half 
of the loeal population which is something over a 
thousand persons. And, assuredly those whom we do 
not know, know us—for our size, our dress, our in- 
ability to speak Totonae all make us conspicuous, But 
despite these drawbacks, we were incorporated with 
surprising ease into the life of the pueblo. 

The casual visitor to the ruins of E! Tajin is prob. 
ably not aware that half an hour distance on foot 
there is a cluster of thirty houses which is the center 
of the present Totonac settlement. But, the majority 
of the population is widely scattered—ain isolated hou- 
ses, some of which are as much as three hours on foot 
from the heart of the community. 

This is rugged, broken country which lies between 
the base of the Sierra Madre and the flat coastal plain. 
It is a low elevation: about two hundred meters above 
sea level. During the greater part of the year. this 
is a country of extraordinary humidity. In summer and 
into fall, there are heavy rains (aguaceros); and from 
fall through winter, there is a miserable drizzle known 
as chipi-chipi) which keeps the vegetation dripping 
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and the trails muddy. Only during the spring are there 
several months when one may expect dry weather 
and consistent sunshine. During these months, the 
heat is excessive and the brief drough' may be fatal 
to the crops. The little springs and arroyos dry and 
even the supply of drinking water is threatened, for 
there is no sizable perennial stream in the entire zone 
Hut, during the months of rain the humidity is such 
that our shoes sprouted mould; our cameras and type 
writers were speckled with rust and our stationery 
supply so limp it eould hardly be used 


This humidity during a greater part of the year 
accounts in large measure for the fact that Papantla, 
nearby, is one of the vanilla centers of the world, Vir 
tually all the vanilla preduection is in the hands of the 
Totonac; the marketing, in the hands of the mestizo 
capitalists of Papantla. We do not know how ancient 
is the vanilla cultivation in this area; the earliest pre 
cise reference comes from the middle of the 18th een 
tury 

Ancient or wo, vanilla is basie to the economy of 
the modern Tajin Totonae. Together with sugar cane, 
it is the major cash crop and from the sale of vanilla 
and cane, the latter of European introduction, in fa 
vorable years the Totonae derive sufficient money to 
buy clothing, household equipment, kerosene, lard and 
other supplies. 

Today, as in pre-Colombian times, maize is the 
staple food, At this low elevation, two harvests a year 
are possible. Even so, the Totonae grow relatively lit 
tle surplus corn. Almost the entire crop js consumed 
locally, in the form of atole, tortillas, tamales, ete 

Probably the maize agriculture is pretty much the 
same as it was in the days before the Conquest, Fields 
are cleared; brush and trees burned; and the maize 
planted without further ado among the charred stumps 
and the fallen timbers. The Totonac farmer makes a 
series of holes at irregular intervals with a heavy 
pointed stick into each of which he drops four or five 
grains of corn, 

The plow is not used, although there is one in the 
community. A gift to the town chief, it sits proudly 
in the corridor of his house where it is exhibited to ali 
visitors. But, no one in the entire community knows 
how to use a plow. And, even if he did there are no 
oxen for draft. In all of El Tajin there is not one 
head of cattle of any deseription. 

A few of the more prosperous citizens have riding 
animals—but foot traffie is the most popular. The 
Totonae are good walkers, men and women alike, And, 
in spotless white clothing they ean wade through 
vhank-deep mud and still arrive spotless at Papantla, 
a feat which we have not been able to emulate. 

Totonac diet must be very deficient, especially 
as regards proteins. There is no milk for the children 
who are weaned on atole, Beans do not grow and can 
searcely be considered a staple food. Probably the ma 
jority of the families do not eat meat once a week, The 
everyday dish is a tortilla, sprinkled with salt and 
with chili—sharpest of all the Mexiean chilis. It is 
the little wild form called chiltepin, one bite of which 
makes the unitiated feel that he has inadvertently 
swallowed a chunk of the voleano of Parieutin. 

Despite the diet and despite their small size and 
frail appearance, the Totonae have extraordinary vi- 
tality and strength. A group of danzartes invited us 
to accompany them to a neighboring settlement where 
to perform. For two hours up and down hill we fol- 
lowed, panting. Once arrived, they changed to their 
danee attire: daneed vigorously until dawn, and then 
romped hack over the hills, leaving us trailing far 
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For fiestas, only one dish is considered proper 
turkey mole, Thus is served with tortillas and with a 
beverage which is gallantly called cafe but whieh or- 
dinary is prepared from charred ground corn, Fies- 
tas are frequent and our social calendar in El Tajin 
is infinitely more sprightly than in Mexico 

When one dies, his family is expected to prepare 
a feast for the publie at large to which come all the 
friends of the deceased. Eight days aiter death an- 
other feast is held and after eighty days still another. 
In like manner, there are feasts following the birth of a 
ehild and before and after a wedding. These are the 
ordinary celebrations, based upon life crises 

Ibut, the real social season has two peaks: one 
in the spring and one in the fall. Wher rain is need 
ed urgently in the spring, the image of San José is 
brought from a neighboring village in hope that his 
intervention will bring rain. The Saint enjoys ener 
mous popularity and his image is passed trom one hou 
se to another. At each stopping place, a dinner is pre 
pared for the entire community. Often, the native 
dancers perform to add to the festivities and there 
may be Negritos, Moros, Hluahuas or even Voladores 

The Totonae are skilled at entertaining and are 
gracious hosts. They serve dinner to two hundred 
guests with less fuss and confusion than we to half 
a dozen, Neighbor women volunteer their services 
to haul water, to grind corn, to prepare the mole. Ta 
bles are set and the men of the household serve. A 
constant stream of men moves quietly from kitchen 
to table, replenishing the supply of tortillas, mole and 
coffee 

(Guests are served in relays. Ordinarily, the most 
distinguished are asked to seat themselves first-——per- 
haps twenty of them. They eat. and when all have 
finished rise in a body and another group takes their 
places. The newly-arrived guesis are served in the 
same dishes —which, economically enough, are net 
washed or removed from the table between servings. 

Aleohol also appears at these great feasts. Straight 
aleohol, known as refino, is served to the men; and 
something optimistically known as sherry is passed to 
the women, Seldom is there any offensive drunken- 
ness and almost never raised voices or quarrels, A 
gathering of two hundred Totonaec is incredibly quiet. 
There is merely a soft murmur of conversation: no 
loud voices, no disorder. There is much to be learned 
about good manners from the Totonac 

The arrival of San Jose is the high spot of the 
spring social activities, But, the time of All Souls’ 
Day, the last day of October and the first day of No- 
vember, is also of great importanee. In every house 
hold, vast quantities of tamales are prepared. Special 
bread—pan de muerto—-is made in El Tajin by those 
who have ovens or else is purchased in Papantla 
Elaborate tables are set for the spirits of the dead 
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generally to one side of the family aliar. A special 
offering in miniature is laid outside the house for the 
little orphan (huerjanito) or the lone soul (anima so- 
la})—in case some lone spirit should return to find 
that no food had been provided for it. 

In religion there is, as in many parts of the New 
World, a mixture of the old and the new. Nominally, 
the Totonae are Catholic and virtually every house has 
an altar with images of Christian saints. But stone 
idols found in the fields are also kept on the altars 
or beneath them. And, when San José fails to bring 
rain, these ancient stone images are bathed as a last 
resort. Side by side with many church beliefs are sur- 
vivals of older ideas. 

We know at first hand, only one group of Toto- 
nac. But, for them we ean speak. They are kind, 
friendly and often remarkably generous among them- 
selves. There are few who are genuinely prosperous 

yet few who do not have sufficient to eat. They 
adopt orphaned children and take lone people into 
their homes with a generosity which is to us ineon- 
ceivable, 

Many of our Totonac are talented. Some, with no 
training whatsoever, draw very well. Almost all the 
men are musical. And, they are enterprising and eager 
to learn. There is a civie pride among them which is 
extraordinary. Year after year, application was made 
for state and for federal aid for the consiruction of 
a school. When, at last, assistance was not fortheom- 
ing, by dint of communal labor and by dint of the 
proceeds of crops grown with communal effort, El 
Tajin now has a large substantial masonry school build- 
ing. The first year, it had only walls and a roof, with 
openings left for doors and windows. The next year, 
a floor was installed and doors and window frames 
made and now there is a sidewalk around the build 
ing. In time, a very modest governmer.tal appropria- 
tion was forthcoming, but it was a minute fraction of 
the cost of the school. The latter is essentially an 
achievement of the local community and one of which 
it may well be proud. 

Our Totonae need better educational opportuni- 
ties, for the school terminates with the third grade. 
They are eager for knowledge and are apt at learning. 
Moreover, they need improved facilities for communi- 
eation with the outside world—the great bulk of the 
population has never been further from home than Pa- 
pantla, two hours distant. They likewise need better 
opportunities for marketing their vanilla so that they 
may participate in the proceeds. They need training 
in simple home hygiene and some sort of medical ser 
Vice. 

They are self-respecting, admirable people who, 
given a chance, might well be incorporated into ihe 
national life of Mexico—and to it they should be able 
to make valuable and positive contributions. 
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ND WE. esteeming the benefit that will follow 
from it in all that land, have thought it well 
and have ordered that from our Royal Trea- 
sury a thousand gold pesos in a certain form 

be given each year; therefore, by these presents we 
consider it well and it is our pleasure and will that in 
the said city of Mexico there can and shall be the said 
school and University, which shall have and enjoy 
the privileges and liberties and exemptions that the 
school and University of the said city of Salamanca 
have and enjoy.’ 

On the twenty-first of September 1551, Charles V 
of the Holy Roman Empire (Charles | of Spain) signed 
this royal decree authorizing the establishment of 
the Royal and Pontifieal University of Mexico in what 
was then called Tenochiitlin——-Mexico City, in New 
Spain. The viceroy then was the civilizer and human- 
ist Antonio de Mendoza, who, along with Bishop Juan 
de Zumarraga, one of the renowned figures in the his- 
tory of culture in America, had taken the first steps 
toward providing a university. But the original idea 
of a center of higher studies in New Spain had already 
been outlined in 1547, in Hernan Cortés’ will. 

Viceroy Mendoza endowed it with several hacien- 
das, but its true riches became evident when it open- 
ed on June 13, 1553, under the reetorship of Antonio 
Rodriguez de Quesada. A month later the first con- 
vocation was held. Its first classes were in theology, 
sacred writings, canon law civil law, arts (that is, 
letters), rhetoric, and grammar. Among the professors 
were three high-ranking European scholars—Alonso 
de la Veracruz, who had been a disciple of Fray Luis 
de Leén; Franeiseo Cervantes de Salazar, a disciple 
of Luis Vives; and Juan Negrete, Master of Arts from 
the University of Paris. The university adopted a coat 
of arms bearing two lions and two eastles. Until 1645, 
when the visiting bishop Juan de Palafox y Mendoza 
gave it a new one, it was governed by the constitu- 
tions of the universities of Salamanea and Lima. 

During the turbulent nineteenth century, the uni- 
versity was buffeted by the prevailing instability of all 
institutions in Mexico. Abolished in 1835, it was re- 
established by President Santa Anna the following 
year; closed by President Comonfort in 1857; reopened 
by President Suloaga in 1858; and closed again by 
Emperor Maximilian on November 30, 1865. This time 
it remained shuttered until, by deeree of President 
Diaz, it was reopened by Justo Sierra, Minister of Pub- 
lie Education and Fine Arts, on September 22, 1910. 
President Portes Gil granted it autonomy in 1929. 
Through its halls have passed as students or profes- 
sors many eminent Mexieans, from the Golden Age 
playwright Juan Ruiz de Alareén te Antonio Case 
and poet Ramén Lépez Velarde. 

The celebrations in honor of the four-hundred- 
year-old university—twin sister of San Marcos in Lima, 
which the same monarch had authorized a few 
months earlier, on May 12, 1551—took place amid un- 
usual splendor, in the presence of representatives of 
eighty universities of various countries. There were 
scholars from as far away as India and Egypt. from 
the Universities of Salamanea (its godmother when it 
was reopened by Justo Sierra in 1910), Paris, and Stan- 
ford. its other two mentors. 

The anniversary dawned with the singing of the 
Maiianitas hy the employees at about five o’elock in 
the morning, followed by the ringing of all the belis 
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our Centuries of Learning 


By Rafee! Heliodoro Valle 


in the neighborhood and the raising of the tricolured 
flag over the university buildings. Afterward, the In- 
ter-American Cultural Council added its tribute, recei- 
ving Luis Garrido, rector of the university, and the 
University Couneil. 

The same morning teachers and students, visiting 
diplomats, scientists, and artists gathered in the cen- 
tral patio of the faculty of philosophy and letters to 
pay homage to Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, one of the 
founding professors. Besides holding the chair of sa- 
ered writings, Fray Alonso was the first man to teach 
Aristotle on this continent, and the founder of the first 
library on Mexican soil. Fifteen university reetors and 
seventy-four doctors from various universities were 
present, and the heraldic colors of caps and gowns 
made a sight worth seeing 

Speaking in Latin, the Mexican jurist and philo- 
sopher Antonio Gémez Robledo noted: **‘ Although dis- 
tant in time from our illustrious founders, we have 
many things in common with them: buildings, porticos, 
halls, cloisters, streets in this very city—so beautifui 
even then and so appropriate to intellectual activity, 
with its subtle air and its pleasant style... 

‘Today, moreover, we are using the same langu 
age used by our forebears each yesr at the beginning 
of the term and each day in the teaching of the disei- 
plines. We are using it to honor the fact that Latin 
was the conduit through which that mass of knowled 
ge and values making up Greeo-Latin culture flowed 
to all the peoples of the West and to those of these 
West Indies, to form a single body of politieal, juri- 
dieal, and religious thinking for all of them.’ 

The director of the faculty of philosophy and let 
ters, Samuel Ramos, praised the teachers whose efforts 
enabled the university to oven in 1553. ‘We must also 
honor here,”’ he said, *‘tne memory of Jnsto Sierra, 
whose merit lies not only ‘n having given it backs its 
name but in having created the new university with 
a clear consciousness of what ik must be to meet th 
needs of contemporary culture.”’ 

That night Mexican President Miguel Aleman pre 
sided over a commemorative program at which a num- 
ber of honorary degrees were conferred. Earlier, the 
working session of the Scientifie Investigation Coun 
cil of the Union of Latin Ameriean Universities found- 
ed that morning—had taken place and the universi- 
ties had presented a plaque honoring Justo Sierra, of 
whom Octavio Méndez Pereira, rector of the Univer- 
sity of Panama, said: ‘‘For me, he achieves his great- 
est dimensions as a teacher with his great power of 
intuition, and as a Mexican with his great feeling for 
humanity.’’ 

It was an imposing spectacle. On the  -rilliantly 
lighted dais at the Palace of Fine Arts sat the degree 
recipients in a tumult of colors. Dr. Ferreira of the 
University of Sao Paulo stood out as if wrapped in 
a flame, while the robes of the rector of the University 
of Paris, Dr. Jean Sarrailh, and of the representatives 
of Harvard University attracted attention for their 
contrasting simplicity. As President Aleman entered, 
the university orchestra and chorus broke into a trium 
phal hymn. The university chief of protocol announ- 
ced by countries the names of those participating in the 
splendid ceremony, and each advanced to present to 
Dr. Garrido his greetings or his gifts, ontstanding 
among them an enormons Peruvian silver tray from 
the University of San Mareos. At the same time they 
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greeted the President of Mexieo. Then degrees were 
given to twonty-three distinguished Mexieans and fo- 
reigners, among them the United States’ John Dewey 
and astronomer Harlow Shapley 

Rector Sarrailh spoke for all those honored, mak- 
ing his introduction in French and eontinuing his ad 
tlress—to the intense surprise of his cudience—in ex- 
cellent Spanish: ‘We know its long history of four 
centuries its struggles against many kinds of ene- 
mies, its fortunes and its adversities, its hours of splen- 
dor and of deeadence. We know very well that, like 
the venerable Sorbonne and other European universi- 
ties, it bore the weight of scholastic discipline, in spite 
of Renaissance restlessness, and later felt the winds 
of freedom in the eighteenth century. We are aware 
of the glorious date 1910, when the attempt was made 
to restore an old and dying organism and create a 
new school, open to seientifie progress and dedicated 
to the enlightenment and progress of the Mexican peo- 
ple At this moment we seem to hear the eloquent 
voice of the apostle of national culture (Justo Sierra 
observing that: ‘Yesterday's university founders said 
Truth is defined, taught.’’ Today we say to univer- 
sity students: “‘The truth is being defined, seek 

Om Saturday, the twenty-second, after the open- 
nig of the Fifth National Students’ Games, a visit to 
the University City took place. This amazing new pro- 
ject measures the pulse of Mexican progress—-a landd- 
seape ruled by the skill and wisdom of Carlos Lazo, the 
chief architect. Here, on the still-unquiet ashes and 
lava where Pedregal Man, Mexico's most ancient, liv 
ed and dreamed, rises a handsome palace for the cui 
ture of modern man, On 150 tranquilly beautiful acres 
in the Valley of Mexico, two miles from the outskirts 
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of the eapital, the university city will house the twen- 
ty-two schools and colleges of the university, with 
their enrollment of about twenty-six thousand students 
and faculty of 2,152. At a cost of fifteen million dol- 
lars, it has an auditerium with a eapacity of four thou- 
sand, a library featuring murals by Juan ©’Gorman, 
an Olympic stadium that seats a hundred thousand, and 
other sports facilities. 

The evening’s program accented the country's 
folklore—ecostumes, dances, and songs colleeted by thé 
noted photographer Luis Marquez in long trips through 
the ‘‘real’’ Mexico. A banquet later honored the dele- 
gations 

Also on the program were visits to Huejotzingo, 
Cholula, Puebla, and Jalapa. Through these trips the 
delegations from abroad had an opportunity to meet 
a different Mexico from the one they had observed in 
the capital, to come into closer contact with men and 
the land. 

A series of related events had been scheduled to 
highlight the anniversary: the Exposition of Mexican 
Culture, organized under the leadership of the histo- 
rian Silvio Zavala, director of the National History 
Museum; the Mexiean Scientific Congress; the First 
Continental Congress of Atomie Studies, from October 
1 to 10. 

In broad outline, this is the panorama of the fourth 
centenary of the University of Mexico. Mexico has 
shown it has the creative capacities to permit it io 
develop its inner riches. It remains proud of its past, 
with its mixture of the blood and desires of other peo- 
ples. The seeds planted by Zumarraga and Mendoza, 
Cervantes de Salazar and Alonso de la Veracruz, have 
borne noble fruit 


Terra Cotta. 
By Juan Cruz Reyes. 
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A City on Rooftops 


Y FIRST afternoon in Mexico City, when | 
looked down from the windows of the Hotel 
Imperial of pre-war days on the roof of the 
Metro-Goldwyn offices on the Paseo de la Re 

forma, | was amused to see a pen of chickens and tur 
keys. Probably the janitor lived in one of thse crowd. 
ed sections | later came to know, where the tenants 
are fortunate to posses a window sill broad enough 
to accommodate a couple of flower pets, so he utilized 
the comparatiy ely broad spaces of his company s root 
to do a little poultry farming. But L preferred to 
think of the pen as an integer of the great Metro- 
Goldwyn organization with detailed reports of the 
egg production and the disposal of the non-layers 
showing up in Hollywood on Mr. Louis B. Mayer's 
hand-earved desk. | was really to learn the extent 
of life on the rooftops of Mexico City during the 
following years when [ lived at a couple of hotels 
and, especially, a easa de huespedes, or pension, in 
the business district. 


‘ 


This casa had palpably been built by a wealth» 


family of the fabulous period, Its ornats 
colonial facade bulged with baleonies at every win- 
dow. Its other remaining grandeur, the marb'e stair- 
ease with wrought iron balustrades that rose from 
the ground floor to the second storys nneonscious!y 
made one lift his chin and deseend with a rovally 
measured tread. As in so manv Mexican buildings, 
the rooms opened on patios. The oceunants, when 
they wished to he comfortable, left their double doors 
open, apparently urdisturbed by the life on the e@al- 
leries running around the patios. When thev wished 
privacy, they pushed the doors to, automatieally eX- 
eluding almost all light and air. Mest of the Mexican 
enests chose these rooms, but the Americans pre- 
ferred the box-like penthonses on the roof 

Any doubts that a prospective tenant acquired on 
the way up usually vanished when he reached the 
roof and looked about him, Nothing interfered with 
the view of the rim of the great bow! in which the 
city lies from Mt. Popoeatepet) and Mt. Ixtiecihuatl 
clear around the eirele of smaller mountains back to 
those two snow-capped peaks that dominate the cen- 
tral plateau. A row of furiously blooming plants mar- 
ked the boundaries of the roof, in boxes, pots, and 
disearded oil tins. 


Ilere were pens of chickens and turkeys on all 
sides. Sometimes a single fowl would he tied by a 
string to a chimney pot or door jamb, Dogs and eats 
sunned themselves. The dogs usually stayed on their 
own roofs. but the eats carried their explorations to 
the verv brinks of the four canvons that bounded the 
block. There was even, for a time. a nanny geal on 
the roof across the street baaing plaintively all day: 
until either the neighbors obiected to her ceaseless 
complaints or her owners decided to make her ‘nto 
tacos and tamales, [ saw no pigs, eattle, or horses, 
but I don’t say there weren't any. 


By Herbert Joseph Manghem 


Many roofs had penthouses. The sole cubicle on 
the was rented vy pouceman. 
(on the sireet he was an lepressive.y constructed oftt- 
cer, but at home he was a shirt-sieeved family man 
living with a wife and four children in one room 
on a miniscule salary. Other more elaborate pent- 
houses showed expensive hangings at their windows 
and comfortable turniture outside shaded by awnings 
and great umbretias, Children piayed everywhere, 
and the gay flowers the Mexicans iove bloomed on 
every inhabited roof. Up here, as on the street, that 
eharacteristic sound of the patting of tortillas was 
often on the air, and the women cooked, gossiped, 
sewed, swept their floors and roofs, and did their 
washing 

Our casa laundress and maids used an eleetrie 
washing machine and dried clothes on lines strung 
across the roof while they chatted and sang. The 
houseman, a handsome, husky, smiling little Indian, 
sometimes brought his repair and cleaning work up 
there, and then the badinage flashed fast and idio- 
matic 


By making our way through the drying washing 
we could look into the patio of the building behind 
us. Behind and above the business houses on the street 
lived about three dozen people. Flowers grew on every 


baleony and = gallery, Like children studying an 


ant city in a glass jar, we watched them as they con- 
Continued on page 47 
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“Mexico.” mural decoration by Jorge Gonzalez Camarena in the Seguro Social building. Monumental in 
proportions, this mural. with the national emblem of the eagle and serpent as salient theme. symbolizes 
the growth of Mexico from the pre-Conquest era to modern times—the development of a nation through 
the ve effort of its people. 


‘Mexico’ 


A MURAL BY JORGE GONZALEZ CAMARENA 


HE mural, tithed by Jorge Gonzales 

Camarena in the new Seguro Social building on 

the Paseo de la Reforma, greets the visitor as fe 

enters the main door of the building. [It covery 
a large area, and except for the brilliant color of sire 
on the lower left side, refleets subdued color hermony 
throughout 

The painting portrays the national symbol of Me 
sieo the eagle grasping a serpent in its beak and 
talons —as a figure of towering strength. Its wings 
are outstretched wide, as if covering the entire Repub 
lie, The protection thus symbolized is one of maternal 
and paternal concern for all who come under its care 
or domination 

The four distinet eras of Mexico pref olumbian 
Colonial, Present and Future —are projected under 
these all-encompassing wings. In the left) portion of 
the mural Camarena arranges the background of an 
cient Mexico, with its pyramids, idol-worship and bu 
man sacrifices, and symbolizes the passing of this era in 
earthquake and conflagration. The Spanish 
Conquistador is pietured as a skull and body eneased 
in a coat-of-mail. The eolors used by the artist: in 
depicting the erumbling of ancient life vary from 
heavy to light grevs yellows yreens and reds, to the 


terms of 


somewhat shining armour wrapping the seorched bodys 
of the Conquistador. The feeling of fire and intense 
heat is adroitly brought out as the elements of de 
struction and disintegration of the things of the past 

The huge body of the eagle rises just to the right 
of the center, reflecting a sense of power and progress 
Depicted as a colossal statue— carved out of a stone 


By Henry A. Shute 


mountain by man —it represents the unity and the 
forward mareh of the Mexiean people. The flimsy lad- 
ders and seaffolding of eariler days are seen at the 
base of the figure, giving way gradually to the more 
modern stages of development higher up. 


The predominant thought this figure arouses is 
that of vast collective effort, of a construction upon 
a solid foundation defined by Mexico present-day pro- 
gress. The laborers, the farmers, the technicians and 
government leaders are all doing this job together to 
produce a solid and secure future for the people, to 
create a stronger and a better Mexico. 

As a painter Jorge Gonzalez Camarena might be 
describes as a neo-classieist. He is also a seulptor, and 
has executed the two monumental figures of a man and 
a woman which adorn the main entrance of the Seguro 
Social building. Tle relies in his painting on a lueid 
and orderly system of values, and his composition is 
based on geometry. His faith in geometry and form in 
space and in matter make him a builder who depends 
on planes and masses. This explains his natural rela- 
tion to contemporary architecture. He has devoted 
years to the study of Mexieo’s pre-historie seulpture 
and architecture, and he has been taught lessons from 
it that have a meaning for his particular style. He has 
painted prolifically for years, but the final essence 
of his art is brought out in his mural ** Mexieo.”’ 

It is a great thing for Mexico to have younger ar- 
tists coming into recognition—artists whose works may 
equal, if not actually surpass, the works of their not- 
able forerunners. 


dimensional illusion of physical 
reality characterizes the debris of 


The topograpy of Mexico is portray- 
ed in this mural as a forbidding 
mess of stone mountains heaped as 
if by a cataclysmic upheaval. It is 
from this awesome mass that the 
nation—symbolized by the eagle 
and serpent—is carving out 
its desiny. 


= 
. The charred heads of the two dead | 
SAN dian—reflect the flame of the con. 
snake, painted in deep sculptured / 
relief. symbolize the nation’s will to 
overcome the forces of evil in its 
constructive growth. A similar three- > kes 
wooden beams at the foot the = 4 Bi 
painting and of the scaffolding l/ 
rising over the eagle's body j A 


plumb de- 
‘orn the 


tylized plumb and 
at the lower ri 
es the construction of modern 
xico, and the kernel of c 
basic food of the People. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


NEW LIFE FOR AN OLD NAME 


HE United Kingdom of Libya, formally set up this 
month, cuts a very respectabie cantie out of North 
Africa, but it is only a patch on the map of the 
original Libya. On the map of the world acecord- 

ing to sserodotus, 440 everything west of Egypt 
(which was considered a part of Asia) was Libya. but 
Libya was by no means as large as today’s Afriea. It 
was cut off well north of the Equator by the all-encire- 
ling ocean. It was reported that a ship had once sail- 
ed from the Arabian Gulf (the Ked Sea) through this 
ocean and around to the Pillars of Hereules. Libya 
then as now was mostly desert, but in those days the 
Nile was thought to rise far to the west, and to flow 
eastward for a thousand miles before turning north 
below Thebes. It was the Libyan counterpart of Eu- 
rope’s Danube. 

The name Libya was discarded by the Romans, 
who first gave the name of Africa only to the country 
around Carthage, and Scipio won his title of Africa- 
nus by subduing only that small part of the great con- 
tinent. Africa Proconsularis was later extended east- 
ward to include the coast of modern Libya. Diocletian 
restored the old name when he was reforming the ad- 
ministration of the empire and the name lingered un- 
til the whole of North Africa was submerged by the 
Arab floods of the seventh and eighth centuries. It 
was revived by Mussolini, who took it as a convenient 
symbol of the empire he was trying to build on the 
weak foundations left by the Turks and the famous 
Barbary pirates. 

Libya, by all aceounts, is today a miserably poor 
country, even after thirty years of Italian pioneering. 
It has about a million people scattered over an area 
of nearly 700,000 sqnare miles. That means a country 
about two and a half times the size of Texas with one- 
seventh of the Texas population The most revealing 
statistie in the table of its resources is the one that 
lists 90.000 camels and only 70.000 cattle. Vast open 
spaces where came's ean live but not eattle. Motor 
true’s are now takine the place of the camels. and 
in time the dates of the oases and the olives of the 
serecast are expected to improve the lot of the free 
and independent Libyans. 

In the days ef Herodotus, when little was known 
and much was hearsay and travelers’ tales, Libya was 
a far more exciting p!ace than it is today. Here, aceord- 
ing to Herodotus, was the ‘‘populous country of the 
Nasamones.’’ They used to hunt wild locusts, dry 
them in the sun, grind them up and sprinkle them on 
the milk which they drank. Next to them were the 
Psylli, who marched out into the desert when their 
water supply failed and were all swallowed up in a 
sand storm, Near by were the lotus eaters, who gather- 
ed sweet berries which they ate and made wine of. 
Then the Machlyes, who he'd a yearly festival at which 
all the maidens of the tribe were divided into two 
bands which fought each other with stones and staves. 
Further inland, beyond the haunts of wild beasts, 
dwelt more strange people in oases where foundations 
of cold, sweet water shot up through hilloeks of salt. 
Here were men who had no name, others who saw no 
dreams and a tribe whose language sounded like the 
soneaking of bats. And so on to the Atlantes, who 
shared their nare with the Atlantic sea. 

Cvrenaica Libva’s eastern province, has a differ- 
ert hackerovnd. Greeks from the island of Thera, 
claiming to be descendants of Jason’s Argonauts, es- 
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tablished a colony at Cyrene, which was flourishing 
when Herodotus wrote. It shared the fate of keypt 
when the Versians were everywhere advancing, aud 
later was a part of Alexander's empire. It passed even- 
tually to the Romans, but kept its Greek character un- 
til it too was blotted out by the westward march of 
the Arab. Kemains at Cyrene of a fine Greek city have 
already been partially uncovered by English archueo- 
logists. There and at Leptis Magna, near Tripoti, the 
new Libyan Government might advance the cause of 
world understanding by encouraging the search among 
the sands for Greek and Roman remains, which are 
known to be considerable. The best hope for the new 
kingdom lies in the future, dimly foreseen by scientists, 
when cheap power, perhaps from the sun, will make 
sea water available for irrigation of the deserts, When 
eattle graze where now only camels ean live the future 
of Libya should be bright. 


TRIBUTE TO BRAILLE 


Jan, 6, 1952, marks the centenary of the death of 
Louis Praiile, the ‘‘ Prometheus of the Blind,’’ to whom 
the sightless of the world give homage for the gift of 
light he made available to them through the touch of 
their fingertips. This foundation which bears his name 
will join its sister agencies both here and abroad 
in the world-wide tribute to the memory of the man 
who built a fauseway to the isles of loneliness on 
which the blind had been marooned, so that they eould 
cross over into the world of knowledge, education, 
eulture and voeation. 

Before Louis Braille formulated his eode-punch sys- 
tem of six embossed points to enable the blind te read 
and write it was taken for granted that the blinded 
were beyond the pale of humanity as unemployable 
pitifuls who could perform no economically gainful or 
socially creative function. Despite the pioneer efforts 
of Braille’s preceptor, Valentine Haty, and his Insti- 
tution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris neither 
people nor Governments believed that the blind eould 
be educated and helped to lead purposeful lives that 
could fulfill personalitly, aspiration and talent. The 
impact of Jeremy Bentham’s writings, that Govern- 
ments were responsible for the well-being of all their 
citizens, had not yet penetrated public thought to the 
point of implementation. 

In his diary young Braille wrote: 

‘‘l am blind ** *. Now poses the question: How 
ean I arrange to see? How is it possible for me to read 
that which has been set down by the seeing? About 
history? About art? About medicine? About polities? 
About women and men? About me? About the myste- 
ry of birth and love? * * * In short, how is it possible 
for me, a blind person, to take my place in the world 
as part of the world? ** * How is it possible for me 
to be able to read and write what’s written not Jong 
after it is written, so that I am not too far behind that 
happening ?’’ 

Convinced that only books ean free the blind, he 
began his dedicated efforts to find their sesame to 
freedom. His persevering, ceaseless travail ended his 
life span at 42, but not before he had deve'oned the 
brilliant Braille system whereby letters of the a'pha- 
bet, diphthongs, punctuation marks, figures and notes 
of musie were reproduced by varying arranrements of 
six raised dots easily perceptible t+ the tench and, 
Continued on page 42 
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Literary Appraisals 


THE CRUISE OF THE COW. Max Miller. 
pp. 47 illustrations. New Yodo 


WO) deeades ago a San Diego reporter named 

Max Miller projected himself before the reading 

publie with “I Cover the Waterfront,’ a collee 

tion of delightful philosophical maritime vignet 
tes 

Since then Miller has boosted his aggregated out 
put to no less than twenty-two volumes—a recent one 
was “The Town With the Funny Name,"’ about La 
Jolla—and has achieved the status of a sort of regional 
sage. There in said to be now a larvwe and loyal army 
of Miller fans who constitute a dependable market for 
anything he turns out. This ix en enviable situation 
Yet it also involves the pitfall of tempting a person 
to write when he doesn't have a great deal to say 
Which—as Miller, an ineomplete-sentence addict, might 
put it--seems to be the present case 

Miller subtitles his book somewhat hazily: ‘‘ Being 
an Introduction to San Diego, Mexico's Baja Califor 
nia and a Voyage Into the Gulf of California —This 
Combined Region of the Southwest Corner."’ 

The first sixteen of his forty-three brief chap 
ters are devoted to very random and rambling mus 
ings about San Diego and environs, past and present, 
the principal motif in which is the recounting of histo 
ry in rather tedious pseude- whimsy 


From this he goes into a quasi-chronicle of a se 
veral weeks’ boat trip he made with four other men 
about whom he sees fit to tell little except their first 
names—in the Gulf of California, the Pacific inlet bet 
ween the Mexican mainland and the 760-mile-long Me 
siean Peninsula of Baja (Lower) California, 

It was a casual expedition devoted chiefly to che 
observation and photographing of some of the unusual 
bird and fish life of the area. Miller was a bemused 
item of supereargo on the expedition, and recounts 
it largely in turns of his own bemusement, a little of 
which goes a long way 

Sample: ‘‘Even our own map did not show Raza. 
Nor for that matter had our map shown Cardonosa., 
But we remedied this by putting in dots with a pen. 
cil for the islands, then drawing rings around the dots. 
This is an easy way to develop islands, anywhere, 
whether they exist or not, yet in our ease we hardly 
were cheating. For nobody likes to land and live on 
a place which isn't there.’ 

In California, driver's licenses expire after five 
vears, and when you apply for a renewal, you may 
have to prove that you still know the ropes. Miller 
should be apprised that sages’ licenses are equally 
transitory 


G. H. 


MARIA, By John C. Neff. 201 pp. New York: Ives 
Washburn 


T HE preface to this excellent first novel is Henry 

James’ observation that ‘‘in country places, inei- 
dents do duty as events.”’ John Neff does full justice 
to the Master's comment: in this carefully svmpathe 
tie story of a single day in the life of a drought-strick 
en New Mexican village, the absenee of rain is the 
nresence of incident, a worried planning of a wedding 
is the shy masie to which incident marches triumphant 


ly inte event. And, dominant over both, is the ancient, 
knowing figure of Maria 

Mighty in common sense, as expert in selling gas 
and oil as in the divination of the sky, Maria Garcia 
moves like a shrewd, humble prayer through withering 
day and saving evening. To her come the troubled and 
the weary. To them she gives a sense of freshness and 
renewal. Because or her, Luis and his Olinda will be 
more than merely happy in their marriage. Because 
of her, the worried rich man and the harried judge 
and the bored bride hear words as ordinary as the 
warm pop she sells in her wayside filling station, Be- 
cause the ordinariness flowers from many humaniy 
lived years, all find the reassurance they need. 

The heat and the sky-watch of rainless days in 
New Mexico are convincingly present in this book. 
Present too—and here Neff reveals sure, intimate 
knowledge of his material —is a quiet, glowingly alive 
translation of incident into event, of humdrum into 
happening, of blankness into color. 

M. H. L. 


THE YENAN WAY. By Eudocio Ravines. 319 pp. New 
York: Charles Scribner's 


| F this book is to be believed, it is more news than 

literature, It tells a story of a Communist design 
to capture Latin America, not by means of loeal plot 
and counter-plot but as a direet projection of the high- 
est Kremlin poliey, reputedly laid down in Moscow 
in 1954 

Kudocio Ravines, the author, was in the Russian 
capital at the time. It was the second of three trips, 
preceding both his desillusionment in Spain and the 
1938 visit which, he says, led to his ultimate break with 
communism. Yet his book eannot be regarded as sim- 
ply another in the endless series of ‘‘l Was a Red’’ 
accounts. Ravines is dealing throughout with names 
like Stalin, Dimitrov, Manuilsky and Mao Tse-tung, 
and the drama of his personal story is overshadowed 
by the mighty men and deeisions with which he invel- 
ves himself. 

According to Ravines, the strategy which Stalin 
decided to apply to Latin America was the ‘Road of 
Yenan,”’ which was being used already by Mao and 
Chu Teh in China. Ravines says he first heard this 
from his friend and teacher, Henri Barbusse, who re- 
minded him to be sure to see Mao before he left Mos- 
cow. When he saw the Chinese, he was told ‘‘the great- 
est talent in this work, comrade, is never to be associa- 
ted with failure.’’ That meant ‘Never to defend the 
weak, even when he is right. Never to attack the pill- 
ager of the treasury, if he is the owner of a great for- 

Ravines says he demurred but Mao continued : 

‘Either we must lay aside a few principles or we 
leave the way open to faseism.’’ He explained what 
that might mean, with special reference to the aseen- 
dant Hitler, and added: ‘These are not the ideas of 

ao. These are weak echoes of the clairvevanee of 
our distinguished and meritorious Comrade Stalin.” 

Mao's instructions came down to this: Ravines, at 
any price, was to win friends, sympathizers and ser- 
vants for the Communist movement. ‘That, especially 
that—vervants."* sereamed Mao. Ravines went to Chile 
and tells a elear-eut story of how the Comintern 
agents spplied the ‘Read of Yenan’’ by exploitine a 
breach in the Radieal party. and building up a Popular 
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Front there. It was this which led, in September, 1946, 
to the election of President Gabriel Gonzélez Videla 
with Red support. In a long footnote, Ravines high!» 
praises the Chilean Executive for his subsequent awa 
kening 


Mueh ol Ravines’ book has to de with polities im 
his own eountry, Peru, where his bitterness toward 
Victor Haya de la Torre, Aprista leader who 
has been a politieal exile in the Colombian Embassy 
in Lima for nearly three years now, characterizes eve 
rything he writes. However the over-all effect of Ra 
vines’ work is to transeend the regional; he has plunge 
ed right into the vortex of the greatest conflict of our 
time 

Although the author has long been known as a 
controversial figure in Latin America, he may be just 
a name to many norteamerieanos. He is currently in 
exile in Mexico, his last connection in Lima having 
heen as editor of the conservative newspaper La Pren- 
sa. The curiously intense loyalties he has stirred may 
he indicated by the fact that when he was exiled, in 
April, 1950, Pedro Beltran, publisher of La Prensa and 
a banker and landowner of pronounced rightist ten- 
dencies, resigned as chairman of Peru’s Central Reser- 
ve Bank in protest against the expulsion. The Gov- 
ernment said Ravines still seemed ‘‘to be implicated”’ 
in Communist maneuvering 


M. 
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THE PERON ERA. By Robert J. Alexander. 239 pp’ 
New York: Columbia University Press. 


HE pre-election jitters in Buenos Aires can hardly 
Robert J. Alexander, whose 
straightforward history of the Peréns and their re- 
gime covers all these well-managed bouts of hysteria 
amd the psychology that causes them to reeur 

The most important thing about his book is that 
it is actually the first attempt to set down the develop 
ment of Argentina since the military revolution of June 
1943, out of which rose Peron. Not sinee John W 
White's ‘‘Argentina: The Life Story of a Nation,” 
has any writer offered a similarly impersonal study 
While White's book remains the elassie in the field, 
the present volume, by an Associate Professor of Keo 
nomies at Rutgers, might fairly be rated a workman 
like extension of the story through the spring of 1951 

Where the author disappoints is in failing to per- 
ceive the emotion in which the Argentine situation is 
steeped. Readers will find here a thorough survey of 
the politieal, economic, military and diplomatic aspeets 
of “‘peronisme.”’ Yet, unless they knew it beforehand, 
they are not likely to learn anything about the kind 
of human being either Perén or his wife is, 


have surprised 


This is most apparent in the eleven-page chapter 
called **Evita."’ What Alexander says of Sefiora Eva 
Perén is true enough, and important enough, bat he 
misses completely the incredible humorlessness, the 
startling energy, the corroding rancor and the abso 
lute inability to forget or forgive, which characterixe 
the First Lady of Argentina 
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In other words, although he refers to her speeches, 
he says nothing about the constant sense of orfended 
righteousness in her voice; the fusion of tensién and 
outrage which may have a deeper effect upon her liste- 
rers than her words; and the semi-mystic, fear-ridden 
role which makes her probably the most idolized, hated 
and mistrusted woman in the world today. 


Alexander is at his best in what he says of Cipria- 
no Reyes, and of Argentine-United States relations. He 
met Reyes in 1946 and, like many others, was impress- 
ed. Reyes was a meat-worker, organizer of the Labor- 
ista party, which Perén liquidated and merged into 
the partido nico, the Peronista party, after the elee- 
tion of February, 1946. Reyes is often credited with 
having turned the tide in Perén’s favor during the 
erucial Oetober week in 1945 when the Strong Man's 
fate hung in the balance. Reyes maneuvered the sub- 
urban laborers so skillfully as to frustrate the police 
and the conservatives, and to cross the murky Ria- 
chuelo into the capital and set the stage for Perén’s 
triumphant resurgence 

As Alexander reeords, in September, 1948, in an 
alleged conspiracy astonishingly similar to the most 
recent one, save that no military figures were invol- 
ved, Reyes was jailed with a seore of others. All but 
Reyes and two of the others have been freed; and there 
is reason to believe that the whole affair was largely 
devised to get Reyes out of the way once and for all. 
Ile remains a tragie, though by no means guiltless, fi- 
gure in the Argentine puzzle: and Alexander did well 
to devote considerable space to him 
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With regard to Argentine-United States relations, 
the author recounts the story of Ambassador Spruilie 
Braden and the State Department Line Book, publish- 
el early in 1946 “*with the obvious intention of in- 
fluencing the choice of the voters’’—i. e., against Pe- 
ron, 

Ile fails, however, to note what proved the key 
weakness of the document: its title. For it was easy 
for Perén to counter with a ‘*‘Biue-and-White’’ Book. 
Since the Argentina colors are blue and white, the 
reply took on the nature of a patriotic rebuke to med- 
dling foreigners; and as such was unquestionably more 
effective than as a rebuttal of the Llue Book's char- 
ges. It is significant that Peron has deliberately revi- 
ved the ‘‘Braden issue’’ in connection with the recent 
election. 


What Mr. Alexander has to say, in concluding, 
on United States policy toward Argentina, will delight American, German, English 
those who share his conviction that we have catered d Italian Film 
shamefully to Perén, capping the performance with an -— : 
the $125,000,000 ‘‘credit’’ of last year. ‘It might be Authorized Distributors 


argued that Perén would be a dangerous antagonist for ANSCO Products. 
to the United States but a valuable ally in the event 


of a third world war,’’ he writes. ‘‘So, it is reasoned, 24 Hour service in developling 
the United States must buy Perén’s servieces.’’ But: arr: 

“There seems to be just one hitch in this reasoning. - sd 
That is that Perén is not for sale. He will take what Experts in Color Film. 


the United States has to offer, and then come back 


palmar very well, indeed. And Alexander L A C A M A R A 9 S : A ° 


warns at the last that ‘‘Unless the United States is 
careful, she will one day wake up to find a united GANTE 3-B 
front of totalitarian military dictatorships among the 
nations te the south, proudly headed and dominated Mexico. D. F. 
by E! Lider—Juan Dominga Perdén, 

M. B. 
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NEW MEXICO: A Pageant of Three P. Erns 
Fergusson Iilustrated 408 pp. New York: 


is is a diffieuit task to paint the portrait of a re- 
gion, to give it all its dimensions, its color and its 
life. When ihe region is one whose history covers the 
field of human actuvity from prehistoric man through 
the Conquistadores to the manufacturers of the atomie 
bomb and whose topography ranges from sandy desert 
to pine-clad peaks the task is even more difficult 

Erna Fergusson's extremely thorough book has all 
the quality neeessary to do justice to the remarkable 
state of New Mexico and the fusion of three great peo- 
ples Indian, Spanish and American-——which has taken 
place within its borders. Miss Fergusson is a native 
New Mexican, but it is not entirely because of her ori- 
gin that she has succeeded so well where others have 
failed. Her book is distinguished by its seope, its 
breadth of view, and its catholicity of interest. 

Here is a brief summary of the civilization of those 
Indian groups they can no more be called races or 
tribes than nations—which Cabeza de Vaca and the 
Spaniards who followed him found in the sixteenth 
eentury between the mountains and the desert. Miss 
Fergusson’s aceount of the Pueblo, the Navajo and 
the Apache is sharply perceptive and sympathetie with- 
out false sentiment. Her accomplishment in making 
the Spanish-American people of New Mexico seem as 
important as they are is something which has eseaped 
others who have written about the state. And her 
shrewd appraisal of modern American New Mexico 
will arouse the interest of many who think that In- 
dians are for the moving pictures and that the Mexi- 
eans in the Southwest are merely a labor problem 
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Current Attractions 


AGUAS ESTANCADAS 
T* recent restoration of the old Teatro Colon 


in Calle Bolivar as a dramatic playhouse—after 
an interim of some twenty years during whieh 
it was utilized as a second-rate cinema house 
might be optimistically considered as yet another 
valid indication of the current resurgence in our 
midst of dramatic art, or at least of its renewed com- 
mercial possibilities. Throughout generations, in the 
remote pre-celluloid era, the Teatro Colén, together 
with the Arbeu, the Fabregas and the Principal, was 
the home of dramatic entertainment, and a long parade 
of notabilia marched across its boards. For many years 
it was one of the leading centers of night life in this 
city; but it finally had to yield to the exigencies of 
change. Now, in reverting to its original status, it 
presents, in my knowledge, the first case of a movie 
house changing to legitimate drama. 

It must be mentioned, however, that the Teatro 
Colon had naver been properly adapted for a movie 
house, that no changes had beer made in its interior, 
and that therefore no changes had to be made for its 
recent reopening. Indeed, this venerable playhouse, 
with its ornate horseshoe tiers of boxes and its foot- 
lights still smelling of kerosine, preserves a quaint 
anachronistic atmosphere, suggestive of bustles and 
muttonehop whiskers. Thus it is hardly an appropriate 
locale for modern drama. Yet, in the absence of more 
suitable premises, or at least for the time being, until 
such time as the Faliregas and Hidalgo theatres, now 
under construction, become available, the Colon ean 
provisionally fill the want. As deficient as it is it is 
obviously better than nothing, 

‘Aguas Estaneadas’’ (‘‘Stagnant Waters’’) by 
Rodolfo Usigli provided the vehicle for its reopening. 
Produced under the direction of Luis G. Basurto by 
the Union Nacional de Autores, this play, written twe!- 
ve years ago, is somewhat disconeerting because it wi- 
dely differs from his other works, Nearly all of Usigli’s 
plays have been produced some years after they had 
heen written, because our deplorably destitute legiti- 
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y Vane C. Dalton 


mate stage provided no earlier outlet for them, Usi 
gli’s plays have been written in anticipation of more 
propitious times, and now that such times have appar 
ently arrived, they are being produced in what tL sup 
pose is their chronological sequence, It is deeidedty 
to tne author's eredit that despite their retarded pro 
duction his plays are scoring outstanding suecess, And 
while with the exception of “‘La Corena de Som 
bra,’’ they have all been distinguished by a definite 
underlying character, Aguas Estaneadas’’ defines a 
marked departure in Usigti’s prolifie and fruitful ea 
reer. After a series of plays which deal realistically 
with contemporary Mexico. such as ‘*Medio Tone,’ 
**El Geticulador,”’ **La Familia Cena en Casa,’’ ‘‘Una 
Noche en Mayo,”’ and Nifoe y la Niebla,’’ and a 
historical projection in Corona de Sombra,”’ 
this author has, it would seem, turned in this instance 
from contemporary realism or history to romance, 
To be exact, the first act of ‘‘Las Aguas Estan 
eadas'’ preserves the realistic semblance of Usigli’s 
other plays. It deals with a family of ne'er«lo-wells 
inhabiting «a dingy flat of a veeindad, and presents 
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the kind of characters the author has handled with 
such conv¥memg authenticity in his former works. 
There is a shittiess, Inzgy and domineering tather, a 
kind, obtuse and seil-abnegating mother, a loafer and 
reprobrate of a son, and an anomaious daughter who 
to a ceria extent turns out to be the household’s mo- 
ral antithesis. The piay starts off in the usual Usigli 
manner—peopie SUNK In a reality of stagnant Waters— 
but by the time the eurtain rises for the second act the 
action is transferred from the drab vecindad tenement 
to a sumptuous drawing room, One suspects that henee- 
forth the piot might take on a Cinderella angie; but 
such is not the case 

Realism gives way to romance, but it’s not the 
conventional kind of romance. The poor but virtuous 
girl does not land a rich and handsome swain. The 
implication is that in the end she marries her equally 
poor but virtuous suitor. It's what transpires in the 
strange interim that provides the substance of the play. 
And this substance is somewhat hard to classify, for 
it approaches the margins of a dream. The underlying 
gist of the action defines a man's futile longings to re- 
capture a dream, to restore through artificial means 
a lost illusion. What | believe the author sought io 
project is the pathos of a man’s eternal quest for ihe 
perfeet woman, the futile and pathetic yearnings of 
an idealist who, frustrated by reality, seeking to find 
an ultimate solace in make-believe, is destroyed by his 
ideal, 

Hlaving chosen this subtle theme, Sefor Usigli un- 
dertook the quite difficult task of bringing it out not 
as an ellegory but in terms of realistic drama, through 
the projection of an extremely odd episode, which be- 
comes fully congruent only if we grasp its basic j1a- 
plication, The primary funetion of make-believe is 
complicated in this play by the eposide of secondary 
make-believe—by the introduction of a play within a 
play—by the author’s purpose to achieve a twofold 
illusion. The solitary, world-weary and eecentric¢ 
lionaire who employs a young woman to impersonate 
his dead wife is thoroughly convincing as a symbol, 
though he may rot seem completely convineing as 4 
real person 
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I am not very sure if the bulk of our audience 
will be able to grasp the finer points of **Aguas Es- 
taneadas,"’ but even if it fails to grasp them it will 
most likely find the play rather unusual and on the 
whole quite entertaining. 

Virginia Manzano, in the leading female role, 
achieves an excellent performance. José Luis Jimenez 
has been very aptiy east for the role of the hermit mil- 
lionaire. He works smoothly, with elegance and fin- 
ness, and easily copes with the high dramatic moments 
The veteran character actor Miguel Angel Ferris car- 
ries out the brief though highly significant part of 
the shiftless father with his usual naturalness. A good 
share of the generous applause which rewarded this 
play on its opening night was also earned by Pruden- 
ela Griffell, Emma Fink, Carlos Navarro, José Luis 
Jimenez and the various other performers who were 
entrusted with secondary parts. 

The presentation of ‘‘Aguas Estaeandas’’ is sig- 
nifieant not only insofar as it presents an unknown 
work by Mexico's most distinguished dramatie author, 
but likewise because it restores the old Teatro Colon 
as a dramatie playhouse. And to judge by the very 
favorable publie response accorded this play during 
its opening performances it will keep this resurrected 
playhouse crowded for many nights to come. 
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TRES ESTRELLAS ORO end 


ALON de la Plastiea Mexicana (Calle de Puebla 
No. 14) is initiating its activities for the new 
year with a quite impressive exposition of landscapes 


MEXICO MEXICO in oil and tempera, as well as some drawings, by the 
MORELIA GUADALAJARA gifted Mexican artist Amador Lugo. This is the se- 
PATCUARO MAZATLAN eond one-man exhibit of Lugo’s work to be presented 
URUAPAN BUSSES by this gallery and it reveals a sustained growth. 
ZAMORA First Class Though somewhat ingenious in style and minutely in- 
GUADALAJARA (Pullman) elusive, his Mexican landseapes, brushed in vibrant 


and harmonious pigments, achieve an arresting sono- 
ALSO RUNS TO OAXACA rows quality 

As usual, a collection of paintings by various local 
artists is being shown on the second floor of these 
galleries. 


Reservations and Tickets at 
NINO PERDIDO No. 19 

Tels: 36-41-28 - 10-20-09 - 12.94.88 L, CIRCULO de ellas Artes (Avenida Juarez No 
E 58) is presenting at this time a group exhibit, tit- 

led **Exposicién de Noveles."’ This title seems to us 
somewhat misleading, for the paintings which com- 
prise this show do not look like the work of novices. 
They seem to be the work of old hands, rather stuffy 

H A N D ° B LO W N ¢ L A S S and academic in style, who drew their inspiration from 


19th, century masters, 


In beautiful designs and 


matchless colors. EVENTY excellent pencil drawings of Mexican 
ae landseapes by Roberto Block are currently on ex- 
Visit the oldest Glass hibit in the Sala de Estampa of the Palacio de Bellas 
Factory in Mexico. Artes. This exhibit evinces what a gifted hand ean 


achieve with nothing more than an ordinary pencil. 


Francisco y Camilo Avalos UILLERMO HEGUIGORRI, an artist from Bolivia, 
is exhibiting a large group of paintings in oil and 
~ de R L. water color, dealing with themes of his native land, 
a 1 as well as several seulptures in wood, at the Excelsior 
Carretones No. 5 Mexico 1) [ Art Gallery (Paseo de la Reforma No. 16). 
Tel. 36-36-07 


e OLLOWING the exeeptionally fine exposition of 
prints by outstanding Mexican artists, chosen from 
the famous Fredereck Davis collection, the Galeria de ; 
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Beautifully Designed 
Ornamented and 
Color. 


of prismatic crystal, and 
bronze, or entirely of 
crystal. 


300 beautifully appointed rooms. 
Silver purified water throughout 
Telephone and radio in every room 


Spacious Colonial Lobby 
Roof Garden. 
American Cuisine. 
Personal Service. 
and IT COSTS LESS! 

ISAAC ROMANO 


Manager 


S. JUAN DE LETRAN, Corn. J. M. IZAZAGA 


EXOTIC Mi, Mis SILKS & COTTONS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL MADERO menco, p.r, BATHING SUITS. 
(Across trom Hotel Rits) BLOUSES. TIES. 

JEWELRY LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HAND- SHIRTS. SKIRTS _ 
PAINTED FABRICS 


We replate or make covers 
for your furniture. 


LONDRES 156 - MEXICO, D. F. 
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Arte Mexieano (Calle de Milan No. LS) is presenting 
paintings, drawings, sculpture and ceramics by the 


versatile Hungarian Artist José Feher, who for some 
time has residing and working in Mexico Now Open me 
AINTINGS in oil by Elaine Hamilton O'Neal, are 


on show at the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza San- 
tos Degollade No. 16-C). The artist, a resident at San UNDER NEW 
Miguel de Allende, recently had a show of her Mexi- 
ean paintings at the Baltimore (Md.} Museum of Art MANAGEMENT Ban 
Her work, powerful in strneture and vigorous of color, 
reveals a well assimilated Mexican influence. 


A GALERIA de Arte Contemporaneo (Calle de M A N O L O 
Amberes No. 12) is offering a one man show of 

paintings in oil by Remo Raffuggio, an Italian painter 

who came to Mexico after a sojourn in the United Sta- RESTAURANT BAR 

tes, where his work was exhibited in various cities. 
LARGE collection of ink drawings un local themes The Rendezvous for Tourists 
by Severo Amador may be seen during this month 

at the Galeria Romano (José Maria Marroqui No. 5) and the Capital's Smart Set. 
GROUP exhibit of works by contemporary Mexi- 
ean painters is open to the public at the Galeria International Cuisine 

Popular ‘*Jose Clemente Orozeo”’ (Avenida Peralvillo 

No. 65) in personal charge of 


the Famous Chef 
PRIMITIVO. 


in Alabaster, Wood. Ivory. Marble. Bronze. 
Porcelaine, Chinese. Sevres, etc. etc. LOPEZ No. l, 


Candelabra and Baccarat 
. Just of Avenida Juarez 
CARMEN CARRASCO Tole: 19-98-93 - 96-00-89 


Av. Insurgentes 194 Te!. 36-41-25 
Mexico. D. F. 


Curtis Gin 


The Young Victoria and the “ Old Vic” CV 


the Duchess of Kent went 


That was in 1833, when 
the future Queen was 14 
ycars old and Curtis Gin 

had already been distilled 


Those who KNOW ... 
\< GIN ,, know Curtis Gin 


GIN AT ITS BEST Dastiled and bottied London i769) Curtis Distillery Co. Lid, London, Bs 


CONCESS(ONat ees, ceosse BLACH a0 sono squaee, Lonpon, 


Agents in Mexico: CIA. MERCANTIL CAMPBELL. S. A. 
Imported by LA PUERTA DEL SOL, S. A. 
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Market Baskets, Ladies Purses, Rugs, Beach 
Hats, Candy Baskets, Fans, etc 


Enormous variety et most 


reasonable prices. 


Olfice in 
MEXICO, CITY 
Pachuca 59 


JUCHITAN OAX. 


PORTFOLIC of 17 
ENGRAVINGS 


by the Mexican Masier 
JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


etchings, dry points, aquatints, 
covering the period from 1935 to 1944 
With an introduction by the critic 


JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 


Limited to seventy-five numbered copies) 


For additional information, address: 
Sra. MARGARITA OROZCO 


IGNACIO MARISCAL 132 MEXICO, 
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Un Poco de Todo... 

Continued from page 31 

above all, capable of being written and read by the 
same hand. 

This, his emancipation proclamation which was to 
end the bondage and isolation of the unsighted, was 
his priceless gift to the millions of unbern blinded 
who were to come after him. Throughout this cente- 
nary of his death they will do him reverence, following 
the special ceremonies in the little village of Coup- 
vray, near Paris, before the bust with blinded eyes 
of its most distinguished citizen. 

Braille was also one of the foremost organists of 
his time, and an able vieloncellist who emphasized the 
fact that musie must be for the blind even more than 
for seeing musicians a medium of great beauty and 
eX pression 


ULIRASONIC EFFECTS 


It is difficult to eut out the pituitary gland from 
guinea pigs end so study the effeet on growth, Drs. V. 
IL. Cieardo, A. A, Cappelling an dE. Del Conte of the 
University of Buenos Aires, Argentina, decided to try 
the effect of ultrasonic vibrations. The Argentinians 
report their findings in the British scientifie weekly 
Nature 

The emitter of inaudible sounds was placed on 
the central part of the skull. As the experiment pro- 
ceeded day after day for ten minutes, the animals grew 
only half as much in the same time as did controls. 
The experimental animals moved with diffieulty and 
sometimes lost their balance. Hair fell out. Uleers 
appeared on the skin, X-ray pictures showed a gene- 
ral decalcification of bone. The anterior part of the 
pituitary was congested and presented evidence of in- 
jury. All the viscera were affected, especially the 
glands. 

Say the Argentinian experimenters: ‘‘It may be 
concluded that ultrasonic irradiation constitutes an 
excellent and bloodless method of affecting the hypo- 


(ALLIGATOR 


AVE JUAREZ No 20 Office 13. g-FACTORY PRICES 
TEL 101359 MEXICO. DF LARGE 


o ASSORTMENT OF 
ALLIGATOR 
CALFSKIN PIGSKIN 
OUT CLIDE YOU WILL SAVE 


OMEGA. TISSOT, LONGINES 


HAND-HAMMERED SILVERWARE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


E. G. ACOSTA & HIO 
Av. Feo. I. Madero No. 43. Mexico, D. F. 
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physis (pituitary gland) of the guinea pig so as to 
obtain animals with pituitary insufficiency. It may 
he possible to apply this method to bigger animals.”’ 


Patterns of an Old City . . . 

Cantinued from page 20 
and the enormous erystal chandelier flooding the great 
sala with dazzling light, and the musicians sitting right 
here in the bend of the staircase and the merry crowd 
of beautiful people dancing on this floor. There were 
jumbled visions of other wonderful fiestas like this; 
then the vision of their sudden end. Mama was gone, 
and it all vanished like a dream, and there was the 
eternal silence in the house, and there was Yolanda, 
who was too small te understand, and papa —-only pa- 
pa a whole world that became reduced to his one 
morese and solitary person —and the shuttered win 
dows and the many rooms that were never opened and 
the vears of lifeless quiet, of sterile waiting, of endless 
sitting in this chair. And now papa is gone. The pain 
went through her like a cutting knife. A twiteh of 
anguish contorted her faee, but she suppressed an 
outery, 

She sensed again with a piercing clarity that het 
father’s death was indeed the end of everything -—that 
the world wherein they lived, this tiny secluded world 
he created and ruled, a world wherein there was no 
will or thought but his. cou'd not go on without him 
Papa was everything. He was the absolute and inviol 
able foree which ruled their existence, and she could 
not see how this existence could continue without its 
sole sustaining force 

She looked at the strange faces of the people who 
filled the room and felt the full and dreadful impact 
of the alien world from which they had been safely 
sheltered all their lives and which would now engulf 
them. Repeatedly she muttered the word gracias to 
inane words of condolence, to assettions which followed 
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LA REINA is the place in Mexico City 


We offer to our many triends of the Anglo-American Co- 
lony the most extensive choice of the finest in native and 
imported meats. turkeys. geese. ducks and suckling pigs. 
And you will find no finer assortment anywhere of ham. 
bacon. salami. cheese. butter and conserves. 


We cordially invite you to visit us. 
assured that we can please you. 


We are open from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. and 
deliver to any address. 


Telephones: 24-51-21, 32-12-27 
OUR BEST PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


MODESTO MARTINEZ & BROTHRES 
“LA REINA“’ 


MEAT MARKET 


RICARDO CASTRO & VERDL Col. Guadalupe Inn 
Villa Obregén. D. F. 


BOVRIL 
CHEERS! 


It takes two and a half rounds of lean 
bee} to make a four-cunce bottle 
of Bovri! 


Give yourself strength 
with daily 


VRIL 


When there's a job to be done or a 
game to be played—a cup of Bovril is 
the very best of drinks. Its rich beefy 
flavour sends a welcome glow through 
you. There is nothing like Bovril to 


build you up and sustain you. 


BOVRIL 


—HEALTH IN EVERY BOTTLE 
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Mexico, D. F. 
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the monotonous pattern of: “Ya sabe asted como to 
siento’’ —**You know already how feel..."’, while 
her withered hand rested motionless in her lap under 
the folds of the back shawl. At times her eves sought 
to follow Yolanda as she moved in the crowd, and she 
marveled at her self-possession. It seemed to her as 
if a flush of excitement was hidden in her sister's eyes, 
as if she were actually weleoming this gross intrusion, 
as if this oecasion meant to her something cntirely 
different from what it meant to herself; as if she were 
already engulfed by this alien world, And the sense 
of distance which always existed between them now 
palpably widened. She knew that their common loss 
would net bring them closer but would finally rend 
them completely apart, that for Yolanda this tragic 
end implied a mysterious beginning, a new hope of an 
ulimate fulfillment 

Presently her eyes again became blurred with tears 
and she eovered her face with the b'ack shawl and 
sought to erase her thoughts in murmured prayer. The 
subdved noise whieh filled the horse sounded i her 
ears like that of dry leaves ruffled by an 2utumn 
wine wind that the <‘uffy air bore the chill of 


utter desolation 


ual pur 

open am here, he the wht lam fina 

is my first eall n unforeseen visit brought on by 
an unusual eirenimstanee, Tle stood for a while in the 
hallway, rubbing his narrow chin with tobacco tained 


his pet 


fingers. feeling a bit selfeonscious about his ef eekered 
eoat, thinking that he could have at least bought a 
black tie; then, gathering confidence. edged bis way 
through the crowd into the sala, There is no need of 
looking for her, he thought. She will see me presently. 
It is better that way 


(CY s.a. 
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He paused behind a taller man and surveyed the 
room over his shoulder. Llis eyes rested on the lofty 
ceiling ornate with pealing plaster and paint, on the 
dim pictures adorning the walls, on the wide curve 
of the stairease with its flowery bronze banister, on 
the worn plush and ebony furniture, and the faded 
tasseled porticrs that framed the windows —they took 
in the whole ancient shalby elegance of the place, 
aml he wondered just how much it all might be worth 
in tangible terms, and whether it were not inextricably 
entangled in mortgages and liens. He had been think 
ing about these things for months, had been eoumpiling 
such mental inventories, wondering just what size 
stake was actually involved in his play, and now for 
the first time some of it, a fragment of it, he hoped, 
was open to his perusal. 

She is here. he thought, among these black-shawl- 
el women, and she will see me presently. [| must keep 
calm and proceed quickly from now on, Everything 
has suddenly come my way and | must not bungle it 
Must use my wits. She is a child. A virgin at thirty- 
eight. A grownup woman for whom life and every 
thing outside this house is yet a total mystery. [ am 
younger than she is, but | am old enough. | can handle 
her. I might have to overcome her compunetions about 
a proper period of mourning. Her sister —that must 
be she, that woman in the wheelehair— will surely try 
to block it. No matter. I will have to face it and go 
through with it quickly. Go through with the eivi! 
marriage, and the rest will be easy. There is only the 
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problem outside— this business with Micha. Wi'l have 
to get her out of the way. She might mess it up if | 
am not careful. She can be dangerous when she is 
really angry. Will have to use my wits. Dumb like 
the rest of them, but has a sense of smell, She seemed 
to be smelling something even this afternoon. Asking 
me funny questions. To the devil with her. She ought 
to understand that a man has a right to look «ut for 
himselt. She ought to understand that just because 
she is a window with a litthe money, of which to some 
extent she allowed me begrudgingly to help myself 

that just because she is a moonfaced peroxide blonde 
who has had me as her obliging playmate for a year 
or so ata hardly exorbitant cost— does not make me 
her slave. She ought to know that there are no strings 
and that | can quit her, just walk out. when Tam 
ready. But she will surely raise a row. Try to mess 
it up if she ean. So it must be done quickly have 
it done with. and then it will be too late for her to 
make serious trouble I might tell her that | ust go 
away ona trip. that | will be gone from the eity for 
two or three weeks, and rush this business through. 1 
ean manage Yolanda. She is like clay. | ean handle 
her. lt have always known that. I have felt it from 
the first moment, from the day when | first talked to 
her in that erowded camién. \ babe in the woods. 1 
have known it right along: during these months when 
she sneaked out of this house, or straved away from 
her claily marketing, to be with me She is all right 
No problem with her, Bat } will have te do it quiekly, 
ro through with it without delay 


These thoughts, uneasily running through his mind 
while his eyes stealthily surveyed his strange sur- 
roundings, broke off abruptly when he singled out Yo- 
landa emerging from a huddle of other black-shawled 
women and eagerly making her way around the bier. 
And though, when he perceived how old and wasted 
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and irreparably homely she looked, he sensed a mo- 
mentary impulse to run away, like an actor who is 
about to step out from the wings, he fully gathered 
himself and went forward to meet her 


The crowd was beginning to thin when long after 
midnight Eliza regained sufficient calm to open her 
eyes again. Her vision was blurred, and yet, through 
the haze, beyond the flickering candlelight, she almost GENOVA 56 MEXICO, 6. D. F. 
immediately detected her sister standing near the 
window on the opposite side of the room. And when 
she saw the strange, oldish-looking young man in a 
foppish coat who stood at her side, their heads bent 
close in whispered talk suw them as if on the op Sse EES 
posite end of the world the comprehension that . KRG 
everything indeed was now at an end came to her with ; 

a new and devastating sharpness 


A City on Rochogs. . 
Continued from page 27 
dueted their business, cooked, ate, bathed, quarreled, 
and courted, Nobody took notice of us except the tw» 
well-fed tiger cats who raised their heads whenever 
we made a movement, their eyes glittering like four 
gold pieces in the shadew. When we leaned over ihe 
front parapet, we looked into the traffie of a busy 
street, which was occasionally varied by a parade 
Except for the ceaseless blatting of the automobile 
horns, the city below remained a thing apart. By nine 
o'clock everybody who didn't have to go to business 
had returned from breakfast and shaken off the ne 
ther world. The sun was high enough to make its rays 
felt. and weleome they were after the chill of the night 
and the dining room below, for Mexico City’s altitude 
raises it well above the tropie heat. All doors were 
open. The maids and the neighbor women made beds 
and cleaned, and the rest of us read our mail and the 
papers, wrote letters, or just talked. Later we redu- 
eed to a minimum of clothing and took books to the 
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roots of the pentheouces for sun baths. When the ath! 
tie Arveriean did his setting-up exercises, the neigh 
bors’ children lined up to laugh and remained to ad 
mire as he flexed all his muscles and elie stunts, pleas 
ed to be able to hold his audience 

A famous Spanish guitarist moved in and brough: 
two friends, a conduetor and a Spanish dancer. A 
friend of the dancer, working in the Cantinflas show, 
frequently came te practice with him. While the 
Russian dancer lived with us, we had Spanish, Rus 
sian, and American jazz dancing. We had phonegra 
phie music of all nations. When a thin triekle of smoke 
came out of the small chimney at the corner of the 
roof, we dashed for cur bathrobes, because it meant 
the hot water was running in the pipes of the showers 
on the fleor below 


Neighborliness flowered suddenly in our block the 
day those Indians from the interior appeared on a 
distant roof. They had eome to participate in a natio 
nal fiesta and were bunking on their city relations’ 
floors. When Jim caught sight cf them, he grabbed 
his camera and sped over the roofs. He met only sus 
picion and refusal. Like Orpheus hot after Erydice 
he descended into our private Hades and brought up 
the professor. Francie dropped her letters and went 
screaming to her husband, Arthur, the painter, who 
ran out with his crayons and sketeh pad. The Indians 
thawed rapidly as the professor talked to them in their 
own dialect. When he explained that it was for art. 
humanity, and posterity, they not only posed but put 
on their danee costumes and did a few figures for 
us. The most picturesque patiently held a diffieult 
pose that showed off his magnificent profile as well as 
his costume while Arthur sketched him. They eame 
over frequently after that to make a reciproeal study 
of our customs and produets. Arthur's painting, par 
ticularly, faseinated them, as it did the Indians ali 
over Mexico. The conversation, in Indian dialect, Span- 
ish. and English. was unintelligible but merry. When 
it lagged, the pietnresque one would assume the f: 
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wus and look significant. Jim's photographs 
probabty stand beside the hearth santos in some village 
ending in -tepec. 

At night, returning from’ the theater or a dance. 
we had to wake the houseman to admit us and then 
climb all those stairs. We might have te erawl che 
ast few steps Dut when we threw open the door, we 
straightened up at the sight of that great dome with 
its brilliant tropie stars. Mystery lurked in the dis 
tant looming mountains, the lighted windows, che open 
ing and closing of a door, the sounds of a party, bro 
ken strains of music, a courtship in the shadows. ch 
perfume of the flowers, the padded movement of a 
eat, the drowsy protest of a chicken. Weariness chang 
ed to a sensnous languour that made sleep a ching 
to be savored like the perfume of the flowers 


Sometimes friends came up trom below to visit 


er our neighbors. or metimes eolleetors, or celive 

boys. Oeeasionally a man would appear selling lot 
tery tickets Put those vendors and beegars of the 
streets never found their way up. Eventually thes 
mav. Perhap he city continues its development 


bridges will be built rein 1! to root Then some af 


the penthouse will become shops. movies. and eanti 
nas, and women will set up their chareval braziers to 
make tamales and tostados and »tele. Om that hannp 
day nobody wi ever have t mingle with the a 


reatures down below 
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A Small Vow . 

Continued from page 21 

one of them contracts to lay the foundation of a week- 
end house that a rich Mexican says he’s going to build 
in Ajijic, and another, who doesn't faney building 
work, becomes for a time a policeman in Chapala. 

‘Karly in the summer,’ said Guadalupe Paz, 
‘you take your weed hook and clean your corn pateh 
once or twice or even three times—if God gives you 
license.” 

“Why wust God give vou license to do that?” 

This was apparently a great joke, for they both 
roared with laughter, "‘Because, if He doesn’t give it 
you, pues, vour roof will leak with the first rains and 
you Il be too busy mending the tiles to do anything 
else. And then you sow a little chili.”’ 

Suddenly Tiquieo gave a loud pipe of laughter 
aml was silent 

“And some ehick peas.’ added Dimna. 
‘That is, if God wills it and you have a mind to sow 
that vear.”’ 

They prattied on. Their company was very rest 
ful after all the erowd LI had met at Rendel’s in 
Chapala that afternoon. L have noticed that God en- 
ters inte the Indios’ plans for summer sowing much 
more than at other seasons, and | have heard this 
attributed to the chastening effects of Holy Week 
and the fiestas of early May. It may be so. My visi- 
tors asked for another ten-peso loan, and then sud 
denly all three got up to take their leave 

‘Pues, sefior,’’ said Guadalupe Paz, reaching in 
his shirt and pulling out some erumpled bills and 
some loose change. “‘Ilere is the money [ owe you. 
But now, since you are kind enough to lend it me 
again, | do not give it you.” 

*Yes,"’ said his wife. ‘‘Now that we have your 
ten” pesos for the doubts, we shall start since at once 
watching the skies for three nights. and then if God 
allows it we sow our peanuts.”’ 
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“What if he doesn't!"’ | asked. 

‘Then we give a little wait for the moon to change 
and watch the sky again." 

d’you know what He says?” 

“It is written in the clouds.” 

‘And what if He says no again!” 

**Then,”’ said Guadalupe Paz, taking up the tale, 
‘you'd better make a vow quickly 

‘Not a very strong vow,’’ said Dofia Dima. 

“You make a small vow, pues, and ask Him to 
forgive vou for sowing your peanuts.”’ 


Border People . . 
Continued from page 16 

Lying in the valley at the foot of the broad bill and 
first to be reached by the winding, dusty trail whieh 
ieads from the gravel road to the site of the ancient 
city are the ruins of a complex building which was 
a Calmecac, or priests’ college. Here were trained the 
youths chosen to carry out the commands of the gods 
and preside at the sacrificial rites considered neces- 
sary for the suecessful production of bounteous crops ; oD «> ge N N | kK 
and here, too, aspiring warriors were tought how to 
conduet compaigns for the suecessful acquisition of 
prisoners to be held for use as sacrificial vietims, Al- WA L fo kK R 
though only the lower walls, which are built of adobe, 
are still standing, the labyrinthine building covers SCOTCH WreiiSKY 
quite an extensive area and consists of many small 
Seinemiies rooms connected, one to another, by nar- The drink of fashion the world over 
row passages. These groups of cell-like rooms are built 
around a central courtyard, on one side of which is a 
large rectangular platform. <A triple stairway leads 
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tial apartments so frequently described by the early 
Spanish chroniclers, were quartered in cells not unlike 
those in the monasteries of the Spanish missionaries 
who, much later, succeeded them 

Near by is a great rectangular courtyard which 
was probably a ball egurt, an important feature of 
x) many an ancient American city, where was played 
the sacred game of tlachtli, in which the object was 
to thrust a hard rubber ball through a stone ring, 
resembling, somewhat. the modern game of basketball 
The once lively eourt is now overgrown with ecxeti. 

The rolling plain beyond is dotted with small 
lakes, probably the site for the homes and gardens of 
the people. Where nature made it possible, the eere 
monial center of an ancient American city was built 
on an eminenee, with the residential districts seatter 
ed over the adjacent valley. Calixtlahuaca was no ex 
ception, as the exeavations on the hillside have reveal 
ed stone buildings of monumental character, each of 
which had some funetion in the ceremonial rites so im 
portant in the lives of the ancient tribes. The fragile 
dwelling places occupying the fringe could hardly 
have survived throvel the vears; but that the city 
was at one time well populated is shown by the size 
and extent of the civie and religions groups. These 
extend to the summit of the hill where there are se- 
veral mounds, probably temples, not vet excavated 
The skyline of the ancient city when in all its glory 
must have been an imposing sight 

On continuing part way up the hill (there is ‘e 
road, but the ground is firm and smooth, and the dozen 
small boys whe are sure to have sprung up trom be- 
hind the sharp-pronged century plants will serve os 
rnsolicited ballast on the sides of the ear) the o-called 
Temple of Quetzaleoat] appears. It is by far the most 
interesting structure vet uncovered at the site and ‘s 
one of the rare round temples found in Mexieo. It rises 
in a series of superimposed and suecessively smaller 
evlindrical drums, like a great wedding cake: and 
like most Mexican temples, it has been enlarged from 
time to time. Tunnels eut into the structure show an 
inner building with a stairway which is completely 
covered by the cireular strneture now exposed. On the 
inner walls are traces of designs carved in the stone. 
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In addition to these superimposed structures uw third, 
Inorg compiex structure was built later, covering them 
both. Oniy the base of this is now standing. It had 
suffered so from the ravages of time and weather 
that it could not be restored; but it was evidently built 
with its layers alternately vertical and slanting in- 
wards—first a cylindrical drum, then a truncated cone, 
and so on. A small restered portion of this stage 
of construction can be seen to the left of the stair- 
way, part of which is also of that latest design, super- 
imposed on the stairway of the “‘middle’’ design. 


Althougn three such round buildings have been 
found on the peninsula of Yucatan, including the fa 
mous Caracol, or **Snail Shell,’’ at Chichen Itza (whieh 
was used as an astronomical observatory), the only 
other round structure so far discovered in the cornu 
copia of Mexico proper is the erude Archaic meund of 
Cuicuileo, The round temple at Calixtlahuaes, there- 
fore, takes on added significance, because of its rarity 
Round temples, or, rather, in most instances, circular 
bases for shrines, were apparentiy not at all uncom. 
mon at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards. Some 
of the early writers have left descriptions of them in 
which they state that the type was dedicated to Quet 
zaleoatl as God of the Air and that they were built of 
circular shape because, as the Spanish historian Tor- 
quemada wrote, ‘‘as air cireulates and surrounds all, 
his temple had to manifest his qualities."’ He then 
goes on, in describing them: ‘‘The entrance to such 
a temple had the shape and figure of the mouth of a 
fieree great serpent, represented in the way our paint- 
ers depict the mouth of hell with its horrible fright- 
ful eyes, teeth, and fangs. The roof of the famous tem- 
ple and of others that surround it were of different 
and various shapes, although some were of wood and 
others thatched with a straw resembling rve-straw."’ 
Such a horrible heathen representation would probably 
have called for their early destruction at the hands 
of the Spaniards, who lost no time in erasing all evi 
dences of the idolatry of the natives. This, coupled 
with the facility of the destruction of their inflamma 
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ble reefs, doubtless accounts for the fact that round 
temples are so rare in Mexieo today. The dopical 
stone roof of the round temple at Catixtlahuaea is a 
meatern restoration 

Mather up the hill is a large stone-paved terrace, 
grouped about whieh are three structures which have 
been uneovered. ‘iwo of them are simpre rectangular, 
truncated pyramids, the Jarger of which rests on a 
broad, low vase and has a stairway projecting some 
distance. The smaller one is low, hardly more than 
a masonry platform, with only steps leading to the flat 
top where there was undoubtedly at one time a shrine; 
but the stairway extends almost the full width of the 
structure, Most interesting in this group is the smal- 
lest structure, known as the Tzompantli, or Louse of 
Skulls. Built on axis with the larger of the pyramicis 
it ix cruciform, with one arm terminating as a semi 
circle. The interior is in two parts with a semicireular 
cell separated from the rest, which is T -shapedt. The 
exterior face is built of square cut stones laid in reg: 
lar courses; and of curious interest are tne sculptured 
skulls in ston set into the wall and four rows of stone 
‘pegs,’ each about four inches in diameter, which 
protrude from the outer wall on all sides. It is thought 
that on these were hung the heads of sacrificed prison- 
ers. A larger structure serving a similar sinister pur 
pose is known to have been in use in the Aztee capital 
of Tenoehtithin at the time of the arrival of the Span- 
iards, and is described by the early chroniclers 

Typically Aztee-stvle pottery has been found at 
the site of the ruined city of Calixtlahuaca, notably ‘n 
the fallen rubble of the outermost layer of the cireu- 
lar temple whieh would seem to prove that portion 
to have been built in Aztee times. Whether the city 
was abandoned and reoeeupied between the previous 
stages of construction, ax was sometimes the case with 
ancient American cities, is not known; but other ex- 
amples of pottery found there and clay figurines iden- 
tified with the earliest cultural periods in Mexico prove 
the city to have been founded at an early date. 

Little is known of the Matlatzineas or where they 
originally came from, The presence of VToltee names 
(Toluea is a Spanish corruption of Tolloean, which 
means Place of Reeds’’—exactly the same meaning as 
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Tuia, or Tollan, the legendary capital of the ‘loltees), 
of Toltee religious concepts such as the worship of 
Quetzaleoat! as the God of the Air. and of Toltee arebi- 
tectural fortis, would seem to indieate a relationship 
with that famous and rather mysterious tribe of build 
ers. Another cultural influence seems to have come 
from the lake region of Michoacdin to the west, the 
land of the Tarasean Indians. The valley of Toluca, 
lying between the land of the Taraseans and that of 
the Toltees, could weil have been the meeting-place 
of those two cultures. 

The Matlatzineas probably were once an indepen 
«lent people, and were subjugated by the Aztees as the 
power of that warlike tribe spread across the mount 
wins. At some time, perhaps many centuries before 
such subjugation, they may have played an important 
part in that grand but mysterious age dominated by 
the Toltees, when their glorious capital, now little more 
than a great complex of mounds, spread out over the 
hilltop, down its side, and on into the valley, its many 
monuments glistening in the sun, and its streets and 
market places teeming with color and life 


Travelogue .. 
Continued from page 12 
him when he used a word wrong or couldn't proneun- 
ce it well. At those times she would nod her head at 
him and wouldn't say teo mueh and listen to him 
with a serious expression on her face. Ile was sim 
ply living without thinking too much. Or maybe it 
was better to say without worrying too much 
That was the way to do it. Just live 
thinking too much. Only the hell with that! Those 
simp'e sentences summing up a way of life in a dozen 
words had stopped working for him long ago (but 
not too longe ago) and that was part of it. His emo 
tions towards her were too simple and uneneumber- 
ed. He was a little uneasy beeause whenever in the 
past he had gotten a litt'e simplicity in his life he 
had been kidding himself about something. He couldn't 
remember just what it was that he had been kidding 
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himself abou., but he remembered that it was some- 
thing basic. For that reason he was a little uneasy (he 
didn't want to say seared; it was too hard to find 
the sum of the total in that word). 

That was why he decided to go home. Not to 
make any decisions about her now, because he felt 
any decision could always be made later. 

He would go away and then one morning he 
would wake up and know what was behind this fee! 
ing for her. He would not do too much thinking 
about it while he was away. He would simply realize 
a few little things at first and then one morning he 
would wake up and know why he really felt this way 
about her and whether he liked the answer or not 

Besides it would be a good opportunity to write 
ep the articles on the Mexican material he had col 
lected. Tle would be in different surroundings and 
with his old friends and under the old influences (the 
pure intelleetual influences). He would have a chance 
to see if this feeling held up and then one morn 
ing he would wake up in bed and know the whole 
thing behind it and decide whether he liked it or 
not (don't ever forget to add that last part because 
the first part has no value without it. That’s it, now 
you're thinking like an intellectual) 

So he said goodbye and told her he was coming 
back in a little while but that he had some work to 
do and felt he could do it better out of the city. She 
seemed to understand the way he felt about it with 
aut his explaining the real reasons underneath his 
leaving. Ile felt that she knew his attitude without 
his having to voiee it. They would wait a while and 
see, that’s all. They were agreed on it without say 
ing it, and knowing that if they discussed it, it would 
become too precise and too psychologically-rationally 
intelleetually-problematieally thought out. 

Ile told his friends he was leaving and would be 
coming back shortly and didn't tell them the real rea- 
son either. They never suspected that she had any- 
thing to do with it because they had just considere:d 
her as his girl in the city, and that’s all there was 
to it 

Ile drove up te her house early in the morning 
om the Sunday that he left. He said a few words to 
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the family and they told him to come back soon and 
that their house was his and all that Spanish ret and 
she walked outside to the car with him. They kissed 
goobye and she clung to him a little. It was a clear 
sunshine day and she was dressed in a cotton print 
and house slippers and looked very wifey and homey. 
lie thought about how it would be to tive with her 
and then climbed in the car and drove away, trying 
hard not to look into the rearview mirror to have a last 
glance at her 

He drove slowly on the way back, having that 
feeling of being able to enjoy something completely 
because you were leaving it. This time he stayed a 
few days in a town he liked whenever it appealed 
to him. All the time he was taking pictures of the 
road and making notes on prices and garage facilities 
for the article he was going to do on the highway 
for one of the automotive magazines 

He stopped a few days in Zacateeas and Parral 
and sat around the plazas, soaking up a little of the 
flavor of northern Mexico and then drove through 
Chihnahua to Ciudad Juarez and El Paso. 

Onee he was in the States he started traveling 
faster and in a couple of days he was back in Los 
Angeles. 

He rented «a small apartment and looked up his 
old friends and settled into a routine of working on 
the articles in the mornings and afternooas, going out 
to dinner by himself. and reading or going to a show 
in the evening. On the weekends there was a little ten- 
nis and on Saturday nights a few drinks and onee in 
a long while a party. 

Nothing had changed for him in Los Angeles, He 
wondered in surprize why he had imagined when he 
went away that it would be different when he got 
back. His friends were still telling him about their 
introspective discoveries, their near-love affairs and 
still working hard at being professional intellectuals. 
It was all very familiar. 
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tney told you about their iatest boy L[riends, as thougn 
trying to make you think there was a lot going on 
that you didu t knew abeut. And you stood there sm 
mg and kidding them and trying not to get sarcastic 
and use that what-a-dumb-little-pitch-you-are tone of 

then you told your friends about your trip in a 
nice chronological order and without pausing. You 
had repeated the story so many times by now it just 
flowed out without your thinking about it. He men- 
tioned her, back in Mexico, only vaguely, not making 
much out of their acquaintance and trying to look 
casual standing there with’ a drink in his hand and 
telling his story and thinking about his standing chere 
with a drink in his hand and trying to look casual 
and coming up with the brilliant thought that you only 
looked casual when you didn’t have to think about 
looking casual 

Already he was being careful about how he :alked 
about her to his friends. If he didn’t say too much, 
then it would be a nice big surprize if he worked out 
a permanent relation with her. If nothing came of 
it, he could still talk about it as just another part of 
the trip. Then he would curse himself and tell himseif 
that he was really just one of them—his friends-—and 
here he was worried about what they were ihinking 
of him and here he was trying to tell himself he didn’t 
care what they thought of him, and working just as 
hard at not being a professional intellectual as ihey 
were working at being professional intellectuals. 

Then he would think about how it had been back 
there with her and how easy it had been to write 
a little and exist and be back there with her. 

All in all though, he didn’t think too much about 
her. Not in the analyzing sort of way anyhow. And 
this rather amazed him knowing his past analizations 
When he thought about her it was how she looked and 
talked and the things they used to do iogether. 

(me morning he woke up with a realization, all 
right, and it was that he was lonely and wanted jo 
be with her, He hadn't made any decision on whether 
he wanted to marry her or anything and he didn't 
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analyze whether his loneliness was love. He simp.) 
was lonely and wanted to be with her. In the .we 
short months he had been back it had seemed that he 
was reliving his life again. At least that part of his 
life which nad become to have the most significanes 
to him and which was the most recent part—the ‘asi 
few years in college and the trying to write atier- 
wards part. It seemed as though this little epoch had 
been done before, and every day it was tasting /latte: 
like eating the same meal three times a day. 

So there he was. Ile had gone away to make a 
decision and it hadn’t worked that way and he didn't 
especially care. Now it was just that he was bothered 
more and more every day by not being with her. He 
was denying himse'f the pleasure of being with her 
simply because he didn't know if he wanted to live 
with her for the rest of his life. In his loneliness ‘t 
didn’t make sense, and when he sat down and figured 
it out mathematically-precisely-rationally-problematic- 
ally it didn’t make sense either 

Ile kept up the old routine for a while, feeling the 
desire to go away build up within him. He knew then, 
he was leaving pretty soon and that one morning he 
would call his friends and tell them he was going 
agaih. They would be surprized and ask him why he 
was leaving on such short notice and he would say he 
just felt he was getting stale again and wanted some 
change of seenery. 

Ile didn’t write her to tell her he was coming. Ile 
wanted it to be a surprize. He would walk into the 
house and say hello as if he had just been around 
the corner for a package of cigarettes. He imagined 
her being all excited and worked up, and their going 
for a walk that first afternoon, and his telling her he 
had come back simply beeause he had been lonely 
and had missed her. That was all he would say about 
it and she would understand. She wouldn't nag him 
with a buneh of ecoquettish questions or try to make 
him admit that he eouldn’t live without her. She 
wou'd simply nod her head and look at him with se- 
riovs expression and she would understand .. . 
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So here he was this morning in Los Angeles, start- 
ing out again with the ear all loaded up and not 
expecting to be back for quite a while this time. He 
had said goodbye to everyone the night before on 
the telephone and now all there was to do was to leave. 

Driving along now, everything went fine through 
Arizona and New Mexico. He felt very carefree driv- 
ing along the smooth highway through the desert 
country. There was the hot sunshine and the cowboy 
musie on the radio, and being dressed in faded old elo- 
thes, and stopping in the dude ranch-like motels, 

But ironically it didn't hit him until he got into 
Texas and neared the border and the Mexican stations 
with their guitars and trios were coming in strong. 
A little surge of it hit him when he spent the night 
in El Paso before crossing the border the next morn- 
ing. 

He crawled into bed and stretched out and was 
tired from driving when it hit him. He wanted to turn 
over and go to sleep and forget, and when he would 
wake up in the morning it wouldn't be there. But it 
ereepingly stayed with him al! night, even through 
his sleep, and when he woke up in the morring and 
went out to breakfast it was still there beneath him. 
He got the ear lubed and walked around for a While 
until it was done. Then he bought the Mexiean insur- 
anee for the car and located some good maps and all 
the time it was with him. He wouldn’t admit it though 
and thought that if he would pretend it wasn't there, 
perhaps it would go away 

But it was there with him as he crossed the brid- 
ge at the border and cheeked through customs in 
Ciudad Juarez. all the time trying to keep his mind 
on opening and closing his suiteases and changing his 
money and answering the questions so they could fill 
out his tourist cards. It was only after he had gotten 
through with the tourist process at Ciudad Juarez 
and pulled away from the city and out on the highway 
through the flat plains country between Ciudad Jua- 
rez and Chihuahua that he admitted it. There on 
the narrow, black highway surrounded by the solid, 
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earthy, colored sight called Mexico did he admit that 
he was kidding himself. 

There was nothing to do but drive along and fi- 
gure it out. Nothing to do but figure it mathematie- 
ally-precisely-rationally until you had the answer and 
you got a little sick over it, until you were emotion- 
ally tongue-tied. It would eome out. The whole of 
it. He already half knew what the answer was but 
he had to gu over it step by step and think it ont. Se 
that whenever he thought about it later on and got 
a little panicky and excited that maybe he had fi- 
gured it wrong, he could go over it step by step and 
in the same process, and the answer would be there 
and he wouldn’t be able to walk around is, and he 
would calm down, 

So here we go. Let's get on the mental merry- 
go-round that never seems to stop and start but al- 
ways just twists and turns. He really didn’t go 
through it until he got past Chihuahua, though. He 
drove through the arid country with the white, low 
Spanish buildings, not yet seeing the billowy white 
clothes of the population further south. Isolated 
thoughts of how he would figure it came to him now 
and then, but he still hadn't lumped the whole thing 
together and thrown it up before himself like a dirty 
rag on a clean polished surface 

Ile almost enjoyed the suspended thinking pro- 
cess, Right now it almost felt good. There anticipat- 
ed pleasure of being rid of it was something to play 
with. He toyed with not thinking about it with some- 
thing like a smile on his lips. But the smile con- 
tained shreds of disgust with himself and all that he 
had ever been and how this was the same old theme 
with a slightly different content, and that it would 
have been very easy to stop the ear and start ery- 
ing. 

Ile got into Chihuahua late at night. The restau- 
rants had stopped serving meals and he didn't feel 
much like eating anyway. He checked into the big 
motel on the north side of the city and then went 
into town and had several glasses of pasteurized milk 
It would be the only place he could get it now bet 
ween here and Mexico City. All the time not think- 
ing about it. We went to bed, got up the next morn- 
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ing and had a large American breakfast and itarted 
south again, headed for Durango. All the time not 
thinking about it. 

ine countryside got greener and earth a little 
blacker and he telt now that he was really into Mex- 
ico. He settled back into the familiar pouch of the 
seat behind the steering wheel and drove along, keep- 
ing an eye out for eattie and burres and slowing down 
through the towns, playing the radio low. All the 
time not thinking about it. Ile stopped in a hot Jit- 
t.e town im the late afternoon and had a Mexican 
teal. Not until after mopping up the last bits of 
beans and rice and the dark brown sauce from ‘he 
enchiladas with a tortilla and downing the warm 
coffee did |e teel in the mood to taekle it. So driv- 
ing along in the eool late afternoon with a slight sun- 
set haze over the land and Mexiean smells and sounds 
coming in with the wind through the open car win- 
dow, he thought it out. 

Well, first of he was running away from it ‘n 
the States. ‘‘Yes, the old crowd, the discussions, the 
intellectuals, the elaborated frustrations, and all of 
it. But let’s face it. It’s part of your life and it 
has been for a long time. If you don’t have that you 
have nothing. You know it well and you've tried 
going away before and found there’s nothing else 
to turn to, no place else to go. And you're kidding 
yourself with this simplicity in life you seem to “ind 
in her. You've had that too and after a while it was 
no good. You've had that with some of your friends 
back in the States where vou wouldn't talk or eare 
about the worries and problems around you and for 
awhile you fe't you were re'axed. Then after a while 
you found that was no good either. You felt as if 
you were sitting on the sidelines of life and not being 
aman by not getting in there and grubbing in the 
dirt of society and its problems with the rest of them. 
And then when vou did start up again with that re- 
tavded avant-garde you call your friends, you loved 
it for a while and the excitement of what you thought 
was participoting in life again. So let’s chalk that 
ene un. You're not going to be solaced and content 
by retiring with a woman from your former life. 
Everv now and then yor need a dose of that bitehy- 
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bess iuat comes from mingling with the thinkers. 
iuen when you curi up m your corner and de your 
own thinking you come up with a good bateh of bit- 
chyness, too, and you need to get it off your chest. 
And you can't do it with your writing because bit- 
chyness doesn't sell, and so the only ones that can re- 
ceve it and understand it are your friends, the ones 
who give out with it and so know to receive it. And 
remember she's beautiful and she seems to understand 
you but she's not a product of the bitch class tike 
you are. After awhile you couldn't mix her with your 
fnends whom you just admitted you can't toss off 
as simply as that. So let’s chalk that up too—ihat 
iundamentally there’s no understanding between you 
aud her as to a way of life. And that’s important io 
you. Beeause as a product of the bitch class you're 
concerned primarily with ideas and fundamentally 
she’s just another Mexiean girl who is interested in 
a husband and a family and doesn’t want to get too 
excited about all the ideas you think are important. 
You are of that segment of your culture which doesn't 
accept its culture and won't accept anyone else's, 
her’s ineluded. But here you are with that romantic 
glow in your eye trying to separate her from what 
she really is and imagining her all wrapped up in 
your way of life. It would be hard enough tor you 
to get along with a girl from your culture, the one 
you reject, as well as get along with one that doesn't 
even have much of a coneeption of what you're re- 
jeeting. So shall I put it erudely now? Are you ready 
for it new. little boy? You're running away from that 
life in the States to one you think you would enjoy 
but one you haven't studied closely until now. And 
do vou know why you haven't studied it? 
you've been carried away by a smile, and some soft 
Spanish patter, and a pleasing personality, and a 
beautiful face, and that’s all. And I thought we learn- 
ed in grammar school that we were very easily carried 
away by that sort of thine, and that a eute tace al- 
ways could out your thinking about basie issues and 
relationships, which is, after all, what you and your 
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crowd are so eoneerned about, and which we just 
chalked up that you couldn't escape and be happy 
without, and into which she wouldn't fit by any stretch 
of love-adultered conscience. Amen, little boy? 

‘So there you have it-two ways. Crudely and ma- 
and 
very intellectually, too. And there it is..."’ 

He knew he should feel tired, and it was always 
like coming out of a delirium—-one of those mental 
sessions. Put instead he felt a little elated and tiny 
currents of energy ran through him and he moved his 
feet on the gas pedal and the eluteh and shifted his 
position on the seat. Then a slight relief set in and 
now that the battle was over he could almost enjoy 
the trip again. 

After spending the night in Durango he continued 
on to Zacatecas and took pictures of the stately old 
aquaduct in Aguascalientes. He rested for awhile in 
the moundy green park with the tall statue in it. 

Through Aguascalientes and then the green coun- 
tryside with the crumbling adobe fences and the kneel- 
ing old trees with their lined trunks looking like the 
faces of the old women along the road. 

It wasn't till he was past Celaya and meeting the 
families and little knots of people healing toward Me- 
xico City did he realize it was no good. He couldn't 
go on and live there, not having anything to do with 
ber—not for a while at least. He wouldn't be able to 
drag on in a haphazard relation with her, either, know- 
ing that nothing would ever come of it. It would be too 
hard on him and unfair to her, 

Ile didn’t want to have to live there and tee] lost 
for a while and maybe see her on the street and have 
the urge to run over to her and blurt out something 
he would later regret. He didn't want his friends to 
ask him why he wasn’t seeing her. Not yet—he 
couldn't live there again just yet—a little time would 
have to pass first. 

Just before the road turns inte that double high- 
way leading into downtown Mexieo City, he turned 
the ear around and headed back again. 
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Seasoned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There 's no question about departure or arrival—the weathe:'s always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time ‘on time” record. 


Aboard a train, eoch mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
close to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, becuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best t:avel experts—courteous train and diner crews, 


Travel to “air-conditioned Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 
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